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BY JAMES ARONSON 


New York City Police Commissioner Patrick V. Murphy is seeking 
dismissal of a complaint against his department with implications for the 
press that have received remarkably scant attention. Filed in Federal 
District Court last spring by a combination of peace groups and radical and 
black organizations, the complaint charges the Police Special Services 
Division, or Red Squad, with violating the constitutional rights of the 
groups with overt and electronic surveillance designed to “chill, deter, and 
discourage” them from association and communication with others to 
advance their dissenting beliefs. “In order to conduct this activity (overt 
surveillance),” the complaint reads 


SSD agents often assume the identities of press 
photographers. For this purpose they are issued genuine 
press passes by [the] New York City Police Depart- 
ment...In September 1968 agents of SSD carried press 
credentials issued to a publication which does not exist at 
a demonstration conducted during the New York Labor 
Day Parade...On May 1, 1970, [SSD agents] mounted 
extensive videotape and still cameras on the roof of a 
building overlooking Union Square for the purpose of 
photographing all persons who gathered there to board 
buses for transport to a lawful demonstration in New 
Haven... .These activities are not limited to the City of 
New York. Agents of SSD conduct overt surveillance in 
other cities. For example, in January 1969 SSD agents 
surveilled a demonstration known as the ‘Inhoguration’ [a 
counter-inauguration to President Nixon’s] in 
Washington, D.C., and photographed participants therein. 


In his response, filed December 19, Commissioner Murphy maintained 
there was no basis for court action. He argued that surveillance was a 
“basic tool in preventing crime,” and the use of “photographic and elec- 
tronic surveillance [an] important means to this end,” Both David Burn- 
ham in The New, York Times (January 19) and Nat Hentoff in the Village 
Voice (January 20) reported extensively on Commissioner Murphy's 
concession that surveillance was common practice. Neither, however, 
explored the ramifications for the media itself. 

One reason, perhaps, is that Murphy insists that he does not 
send out cops to pose as newsmen—a denial echoed by his counterparts 
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elsewhere in the nation. In fact, however, both police and FBI agents have 
been operating as “accredited” journalists from coast to coast. The 
phenomenon is not altogether new, of course. But in recent years, with the 
growth of anti-war protests, black militancy and radical politics, the 
practice has increased markedly. Despite Murphy’s denial, for example, 
Times reporters maintain that policemen in mufti often turn up at 
demonstrations and news conferences bearing cameras and notebooks. 
Moreover, this pernicious trend is occasionally augmented by the 
volunteer informer—the genuinely accredited reporter who, motivated by 
a distorted sense of patriotism, neurotic necessity or simply avarice, will 
offer himself as an instrument of espionage and deliver information not 
only about suspected radicals, but also about his own colleagues who may 
not measure up to his or J. Edgar Hoover’s standards of politics or 
morality. Take Louis Salzburg, who was unveiled at the Chicago Con- 
spiracy Trial. 

Louis Salzberg was always around when “Movement” people 
were in the street, or in a meeting hall planning action in the streets. A 
nondescript man in his early forties, he was invariably accompanied by a 
camera he used on assignment for E/ Tiempo, the Spanish-language New 
York daily. Salzberg’s faithful presence seemed to impress Movement 
leaders and followers to the extent that he was named to the steering 
committee of Veterans for Peace and the Fifth Avenue Peace Parade 
Committee. He was also prominent among the Crazies, whose specialty 
was disruption. Everybody loved Louis. 

What everybody did not know was that since 1967 he had been 
doing double-duty for the FBI. When he was fired by E/ Tiempo in January, 
1969, the FBI helped him to establish his New York Press Service, an 
agency whose primary function was to take pictures of people at 
demonstrations for the files of the FBI. Salzberg’s own letter of in- 
troduction to prospective Movement clients was direct: “The next time 
your organization schedules a demonstration, let us know in advance. 
We'll cover it like a blanket and deliver a cost-free sample of our work to 
your office. No obligation to purchase, naturally.” For the FBI the blanket 
sample was not cost free: the purchase price to Salzberg had been 
guaranteed in advance. It amounted to $10,000 in something less than 
three years. In exchange, the FBI received thousands of pictures. 

On October 23, 1969, Louis Salzberg, to the obvious dismay of 
the defendants, took the stand in federal Judge Julius Hoffman’s courtroom 
in Chicago, and testified that he had covered a meeting in a New York 
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Rosebuds to Jack Anderson for disclosing the Nixon Administration's 
deception in the Indian-Pakistan War and then handing the story over to 
the sluggish Washington press corps. Just how sluggish emerges from a re- 
reading of Anderson's columns starting with December 13, the day he 
broke the story in the 700 newspapers that buy his syndicated “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round.” That day, Anderson reported that White House ‘for- 
eign policymaker Henry Kissinger has been downright hostile toward 
India” and that “President Nixon would like to see Pakistan throw back the 
Indian attack.” In columns the next day and on December 16, 19 and 21, he 
described in some detail the anti-Indian sentiment at the White House, 
reporting the now famous Kissinger line: “I am getting hell every half-hour 
from the President that we are not being tough enough on India.” Yet 
despite Kissinger’s declaration December 7 that it was “totally inaccurate” 
to say the Administration was anti-Indian, no Washington journalist ap- 
pears to have thought the columns intriguing enough to follow up on his 
own. Only after Anderson said the magic word—documents—and released 
them to the suddenly awakened editors at The New York Times and The 
Washington Post did the story splash onto page one where it belonged. 
Though Anderson is the most widely read columnist in the 
nation, he is something of a pariah in the capital. A dedicated muckraker 
who believes “sunlight is the best disinfectant,” he isan embarrassment ina 
town where so many reporters seem to believe that oatmeal is the best 
journalism. Anderson's critics like to insist that his columns are full of 
inaccurate reporting, and doubtless some have been. But the irony of that 
tack, of course, is that almost never are any of Anderson's leads followed 
up. Maybe if the Washington newsmen gave it a try they d be surprised. At 


least it would keep them busy. 


One might think thai a newsgathering operation would take pride in the 
freelance endeavors of its employees. Such is not the case, however, at the 
largest newsgathering operation of them all, The Associated Press. The 
news service's Guild-Management contract contains a policy statement 
that limits outside activities to those which “do not reflect on the integrity 
of The Associated Press in any fashion” and which stipulates that The AP's 
name may not be used without permission. As the policy is applied, those 
few AP reporters with sufficient enterprise to tackle outside assignments 
are not usually prevented from doing so. But if they write about con- 
troversial subjects, they may be required to conceal the fact that they work 
for The AP. Some illustrations: 

When Malcolm Carter, a reporter in the New York bureau, 
submitted an article to (MORE) on the collision over an FBI segment on 
“The Great American Dream Machine” (November, 1971), this 
publication's editor was told by bureau chief Doug Lovelace that no 
mention could be made of Carter's place of employment. Yet when 
Carter's story about how he smashed up his Volkswagen appeared as the 
lead piece in a recent edition of The New York Times travel section, the 
author was identified as an AP reporter. Similarly, when AP writers Lynn 
Sherr and Jurate Kazickas informed management in May, 1970, that they 
were putting together a feminist calendar, there was some question as to 
whether it should be published under their names. They were asked to 
submit some of the galleys for approval and were told afterwards that their 
names could be used as long as their connection with The AP was omitted. 
The calendar attracted so much attention that when the second edition 
came out (called The Liberated Woman’s Appointment Calendar and Field 
Manual 1972), the two writers were invited to appear on the “Today” show. 
The interviewer mentioned that they worked at The AP. This prompted a 
gentle reprimand and the request that management be notified in advance 
of all future shows. 

Washington reporter Gil Thelan found himself in a 
predicament when he and a former AP staffer rewrote their wire service 
dispatch on subsidized housing for The New Republic. “Out of courtesy,” 
recalls Thelan, “I mentioned the story to my bureau chief. He was upset 
that my name would be on the piece.” Thelan was asked to clear the story 
with management in New York, but the magazine did not want to wait. To 
avoid further delay, he removed his byline. “If I had gone through the 
clearance process, there's a chance that my name could have appeared,” 
says Thelan. “I made my decision because the piece would be going into a 
magazine with a political orientation. I was aware of The AP's sensitivities 
in these matters.” 

Many of The AP's best-known writers do seem to have a free 
hand when publishing freelance articles and books. Yet even the activities 
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BY PAMELA HOWARD 


John Vliet Lindsay, the svelte, blond, 50-year-old father of four, announced 
today that he is giving up gardening at Gracie Mansion and setting his 
sights on more fertile surroundings---the White House and its Rose Garden. 
As he sipped coffee in the mansion’s cozy, aubergine kitchen and his son, 
Johnny, age 11, whipped up an Angel Food cake, it was hard to imagine 
that the city’s pert, cheery, number one househusband had spent all day 
traipsing through Bedford Stuyvesant with his best friends, Meade 
Esposito, the vivacious Brooklyn leader, and Sid Davidoff, his muscular 
man-in-waiting. His Roland Meledandri suit and his blush of pancake 
makeup were hardly disturbed by the near-riot he caused when he walked 
through .... 


Silly, right fellas? Yet that’s the way you write about Mary Lindsay — and, 
of course, just about every other woman who doesn’t fit the masculine 
myth of how “the ladies” are supposed to behave. Take Bernice Gera, the 
40-year-old woman from Queens who has the audacity to want to be a 
professional baseball umpire. When the New York State Court of Appeals 
ruled January 13 that it seemed a perfectly reasonable ambition, here’s how 
the New York press handled the story: 
GAL UMP WINS THE DECISION 
COURT PUTS HOUSEWIFE AT HOME PLATE 

“The Court of Appeals ruled yesterday,” began the article beneath this 
headline in the Daily News, “that a woman’s place can be behind the plate 
rather than at home. The final score was Mrs. Bernice Gera, 5, 
Professional Baseball, 2, as the petite [ Italics mine] Jackson Heights 
housewife [ditto] won her bid to become baseball’s first woman um- 
pire.” In case anyone missed the put-down, the story was accompanied by a 
sniggering cartoon (opposite). Over at the Times, the headline was straight 
enough—COURT RULES WOMAN MAY BE A BASEBALL UMPIRE— 
but the story was quick to pigeon-hole the would-be umpire. It began: “A 
Queens housewife...” Both stories, of course, were written by men. 
Another man, Robert Lape of WABC-TV, introduced his filmed interview 
with Gera thus: “Today I asked the five-foot, two-inch, 129-pounder 
whether she could stand up to those bruisers.” Does Melba Tolliver ever 
note Joe Namath’s measurements when she takes over sports reporting on 
Eyewitness News? 

“Women suffer as much from unconscious discrimination as 
from overt anti-feminism,” wrote journalist B. J. Phillips in a long memo 
circulated to The Washington Post management back in 1969. “Most of 
the insulting references to women in the newspapers are references which, 
when challenged, are met with ‘I never thought of that’.” At Time, where 
Phillips now works, she runs into that kind of unconscious discrimination 
all the time. Recently, the magazine’s People section reported that 
Samantha Egger, the actress, was paying her husband alimony. The item 
was illustrated with a shot of the actress posed voluptuously on a beach 
wearing a skimpy bikini. “Being married to Samantha Egger,” the item 
began, “has its obvious advantages.” 


Ss. does headline-writing, especially since most of it is done by 
men. Here are some I’ve collected in recent months: TOO MUCH LIP 
ENDS WOMEN’S LIB PARLEY; THE WEEK WOMEN LIB IT UP; 
WOMEN’S LIB SAYS CITY DISTORTS VITAL STATISTICS; NO 
ASTROGALS DESPITE AQUAGALS’ FEAT. This last was over an 
Associated Press story about five women, all scientists and technicians 
(two with doctorates), who lived under the sea for 15 days — the first U.S. 
team of women aquanauts to do so. According to the AP Review, a defunct 
organ of criticism at the news service, the story began: “Five shapely 
women aquanauts wearing red skindiving suits. . .” The piece subsequently 
did deal with their backgrounds, the nature of their research mission and 
scientific apparatus and achievement. But as the Review observed, “the 
damage had been done.” And in some city rooms, the damage was even 
improved upon. When the story appeared in the New York Post, it had 
been rewritten to begin: “Five women who lived two weeks on the bottom 
of the sea have increased the odds that lipstick and: powderpuffs one day 
will be standard equipment aboard spaceships.” 

Here are some more headlines from my collection: GALS 
UNBUTTON THEIR LIP; JACKIE KEEPS HER POWDER DRY; SHE’S 
JUST ONE OF THE BOYS ON THE JOB; IT’S LADIES DAY ON FIFTH 
AVENUE; BRA BLAH BLAH. The bra headline appeared over an AP 





Watch Your Language, Men 








Reprinted by permission of the New York Daily News 


story in the Post devoted to remarks made by Sen. Jennings Randolph (D., 
W. Va.), in which he described members of the women’s liberation 
movement as “braless bubbleheads.” Would that Rep. Martha Griffiths 
(D., Mich.) could get space so easily for her equal rights amendment. 

Ellen Fleysher, a liberated reporter at the Daily News, calls 
sexist language in newspapers “The Shapely-Blond-Divorcee-Former- 
Cocktail-Waitress-and-Secretary Syndrome.” The label was unwittingly 
developed by a male reporter at the News during the trial of Alice Crim- 
mins, the Queens woman who was charged with murdering her two 
children. One day, Fleysher was assigned to cover the trial and write a 
sidebar. She worked with the male reporter who had been covering the 
story every day, describing Crimmins in his leads as “the shapely, 
blond, divorcee, former cocktail waitress and secretary.” Unconscious of 
what he’d been doing until Fleysher pointed it out, the reporter filed his 
story that day and didn’t use the “shapely-blond-etc.” description—until 
the fourth paragraph. 

Then there is the “housewife.” When a man runs for office, no 
one writes about the “househusband” who has taken up politics. Yet this 
happens repeatedly with women who often have more impressive 
qualifications for the job than any man. Recently, for example, 
Martin Waldron of the Times wrote about a woman running for the 
Presidency on the Socialist Workers Party ticket. It was not the first time 
the woman had run for public office. We learned 14 paragraphs down that 
she ran for mayor of Atlanta in 1969, and governor of Georgia in 1970. Yet 
Waldon’s article began: “Sitting in a German restaurant sipping a gin 
martini with two olives, Linda Jenness looked more like a suburban 
housewife having lunch in town than the candidate fo the Socialist 
Workers party campaigning for President. The 30-year old blonde 
secretary from Atlanta was wearing a handsome pants suit, and her 
freckled face beamed with goodwill as she outlined her goal — a Socialist 
government for the United States within her lifetime.” 

In a recent New York murder case, coverage was shot through 
with sexist bias. After exhuming the body of Gail Richards, the district 
attorney ruled that the 30-year-old medical assistant had been murdered. 
All three newspapers milked the murder for sensational aspects and 
painted Richards as a dubious character while that of her lover (and a 
suspect in the case) remained largely unsullied. Reporters described the 
victim as an “attractive brunette divorcee,” a “blond divorcee” and a 
“bleached blond divorcee.” What, exactly, her hair color had to do with 





the fact that she was dead, or murdered, was unclear. “Why did the pretty 
bleached blond divorcee refuse to put her name on her mailbox or front 
door?” the Post asked in a front-page story. “And why is it that she never 
mentioned her ex-husband to friends?” Reasonable questions. But here’s 
another. Why did the Post neglect to mention that her lover and former 
employer, Dr. Geoffrey Richstone, the beneficiary of her $100,000 life 
insurance policy, had also been divorced. This fact went unmentioned in 
both the Post and Daily News. Only Eric Pace of the Times included it in 
his story — in the fourteenth paragraph. 


Ss... women reporters are adopting tactics designed to 
eliminate such demeaning sexism. They are omitting questions about 
marital status in their interviews and are using the “Ms.” form of address — 
even when it violates their newspapers’ style — by writing, “Mrs. Abzug, 
who prefers to be addressed as Ms. . .” They are eschewing physical 
descriptions of women unless the appearance of men involved in the same 
story is also discussed. In addition, here are a few guidelines that have been 
developed: 

@ #2 ADLINES. When copy desks or reporters are about to treat 
women lightly, replace the word black for the word women. Would you say 
Black Libbers? Women also should not be called housewives, mothers or 
grandmothers unless germane to the story. 

@e LAST NAMES. Women, like men, should be referred to by 
their last names in stories and headlines. Just in case you haven't noticed, 
women are almost always referred to by their first names in headlines. Why 
are Bella Abzug, Indira Gandhi, Golda Meir, and Shirley Chisholm so 
often Bella, Golda, Indira and Shirley in headlines while John, Dick, Gene, 
George and Henry are always Lindsay, Nixon, McCarthy, McGovern and 
Kissinger. 


@AGE. There should be a cut-off at 18 for using boy and girl. If 
man and woman seem wrong for those between the ages of 18 and 2! then 
young man and young women should be used. This would keep women of 
25 plus from being called girls. 

® GENERIC PERSONAL PRONOUNS. Exactly how to solve this 
problem should probably be left to women grammarians like Mary Orovan, 
a linguist, who suggests the creation of a new common gender pronoun like 
co to replace he and she. In the meantime reporters should use they as a 
singular personal pronoun to replace he or she — usage which is already 
being tolerated by some copy desks. Remember New York State 
Assemblyman Albert Blumenthal’s blooper? “When we get abortion law 
repeal, everyone will be able to decide for himself whether or not to have 
an abortion.” 

@ADJECTIVES. The adjectives reserved for women are as sexist 
as the pin-ups from Australia that appear on an average of about twice a 
week in the Daily News. Comely, cute, svelte, pert, petite, adorable, 
vivacious etc. should be abolished, an act that would certainly upgrade 
the literary quality of newspapers and probably result in more accurate 
reporting. 

®WOMEN’S COLUMNS. Columns like the one called “Con- 
fidential Chat” in Boston Globe and “Chatterbox” in the Albuquerque (N. 
Mex.) Tribune should be exorcised and, in general, woman’s pages should 
be de-mythicized, following the examples of The New York Times, The 
Washington Post and the Los Angeles Times. 


Equal rights for women is hardly a radical issue today. Even the 
conservative Daily News, which ridiculed the female umpire in its news 
columns, applauded her court victory on its editorial page. It’s about time 
the newsmen caught up. Right, fellas? 


HELP STAMP OUT SEXISM 


The editors of (MORE) — one of whom is a tenacious feminist and the 
other a beleaguered former male chauvinist — invite readers of all per- 
suasions to send us examples of sexist language in the media — print and 
electronic, overground and underground. The best ones will be published 
in subsequent issues. The examples—which must be documented— 
should be mailed to: (MORE) - P.O. Box 2971 - Grand Central Station - 


New York, N.Y. - 10017. 





The Plugging of the President 


BY L.H. WHITTEMORE 


No Agnewished cry of outrage about the “tiny, enclosed fraternity of 
privileged men” who run network-television news followed the presen- 
tations, in December, of “A Day In The Presidency” on NBC and 
“Christmas At The White House” on CBS. Far from it. After each one of 
these holiday devotionals, Richard Nixon’s TV advisers and image-makers 
had more than enough cause to be jubilant over the coup they had pulled 
off on their client’s behalf. Once again, President Nixon proved that he is 
immensely skillful at using the TV airwaves to his own advantage—and 
that he has learned how to reduce the White House press corps to a 
condition bordering on impotence. 

The worst of the two broadcasts was CBS’ “Christmas At the 
White House,” which was aired from 10:30 to 11 p.m., Eastern time, on 
Christmas Eve. It was produced by Bill Small, with reporters Marya 
McLaughlin and Charles Kuralt sharing the difficult task of conveying the 
humanity of a First Family whose political reflexes have become, over the 
years, finely programmed to fit the image desired by its leading member. 
As parody, the exercise was peerless: 


McLAUGHLIN 
Christmas upstairs at the White House is like Christmas in 
any home in the United States....But downstairs in the 
White House, it’s an entirely different story....In fact, it’s 
like no place else on the entire ¢arth. 


MUSIC 
Deck The Halls.... 
KURALT 
This is the tree that the public will see, isn’t it? 
JULIE 


Yes, this is the one that stands in either the Blue Room, 


and in some administrations, it stood in the Great Hall. 
But we like it here, because people driving past the White 
House can see it from the windows, from the south 


grounds. 
KURALT 
Yes, that’s right. I hadn’t thought of that. 
McLAUGHLIN 


Julie, what about those big balls? What are they? 


As CBS News sank deeper and deeper into the mire of its own footage, who 
should appear but the president himself to bail us out? According to Bill 
Small, the news team had been told that only Mrs. Nixon, the daughters 
and the sons-in-law would be on hand, “We thought that maybe the 
president would pop in, for a moment,” he said, “but he showed up and 
stayed a while, so we used almost all of that segment. The only thing we cut 
out was a bit of small talk. To be sure, he did it for his own benefit.” 

To be sure. Richard Nixon came in and wound up dominating 
half the program, frolicking with the three White House dogs. With hardly 
any provocation, he told us how he and his family “could want more, you 
know, more diamonds, more cars, etcetera, etcetera, but we really don’t 
need it. And so consequently, just finding something that has a sense of 
real personal—that’s what you need.” With no prodding whatsoever, the 
President gave a long, detailed portrait of his grandmother, who had taught 
him the real spirit of Christmas. Kuralt bravely tried to inject some balance 
into the conversation by asking Nixon if he had experienced any 
“unhappy” Christmases — “like after that defeat in California in '62.” 

“Well, Mr. Kuralt,” said the president, abruptly reverting to his 
normally defensive posture, “it’s an inevitable question, when I'm talking 
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to people from television or the press, to say, ‘What was your happiest 
Christmas? What was your unhappiest?’ I don’t remember an unhappy 
Christmas.” 

The point was clear: this was his show, and they should 
remember that from here on. McLaughlin wished him a happy Christmas, 
and Kuralt wished him good fortune on his travels. 

“I need that,” said the President. “Well, if we succeed in these 
travels, it will be a happier Christmas for lots of people in the years ahead. 
If we don’t succeed, we'll try again....” 

At the end, again without any prompting, Nixon offered a plea 
for “peace on earth and good will to men,” and he went on for quite a while 
about his goal to achieve peace in the world. “Fortunately,” he said, “the 
war in Vietnam is being wound down.” No comment came between him 
and the viewer at this point, only a stirring presidential outpouring; 
followed by more Christmas music, and then a fade-out in time for the 
‘commercial. 

The NBC show was far more ambitious. It offered, in fact, the 
promise of real insight into the workings of the presidency. Ever since 

Harry Truman’s time in the Oval Office, according to the network, some 
sort of “day in the life of the president” had been sought, always to no avail. 
Now, this was to be it. The only thing like it had been a “day” with At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy and another, similar one with Pope John. 

“A Day In The Presidency,” produced and directed by Stuart 

Schulberg for NBC News, took up an hour of prime time on December 21, 
with John Chancellor acting as, for lack of a more appropriate term, the 
correspondent. In the program’s wake, NBC News executives seem 
reluctant to remember just which party it was who initiated the telecast, 
themselves or the White House. The program grew out of the friendship 
between Chancellor and John Scali, former chief diplomatic correspon- 
dent for ABC News and now “special consultant” to the President. (When 
Scali’s appointment was announced, Press Secretary Ron Ziegler stated 
that the White House was “reducing unnecessary public relations activities 
while increasing communications.”) Executives at NBC News apparently 
asked Chancellor to bring up the subject of “a day in the life of the 
President” to Scali. He did so, and Scali thereupon remarked, “That's 
interesting, because we were just about to suggest it to you.” 

The White House knew, in advance, that it would have 
complete control over NBC’s project, except for the editing in the cutting 
room. The day during which the filming would take place was chosen by 
the White House: Friday, December 3, 1971. But then, eight days before 
that agreed-upon date, the White House called and had it changed to 
Monday, December 6. The major reason offered to NBC was that Prime 
Minister Pierre-Elliott Trudeau of Canada was due in on that day and that 
the fanfare surrounding his visit would “dress up the program” and make 
for some “colorful television.” “I was half-suspicious,” admits Schulberg, 
the producer, “and half-delighted. The White House crowd probably said 
to themselves, ‘That'll be a winner.’ And the thing was, Trudeau’s visit did 
make it a more attractive program.” 


Ni. only was the day set by the White House, but the portion of 
the day to be filmed as well. In narrating the show, Chancellor spelled out 
the restrictions: “The rules under which we operate allow us to film as 
much of the President’s meetings as can be filmed, but when it comes time 
for Mr. Nixon to go into confidential talk with his visitors, the door is 
closed” (Says Schulberg: “We were chased out of almost every meeting.’’) 

Two cameras followed Nixon around, often rolling at the same 
time but from different angles. In all, eight hours were filmed, about three 
of them overlapping. Out of the straight five hours of film, NBC News came 
up with an hour’s worth. At times, the cuts were extremely heavy. “We 
tried to stick with humor, revelation, or substance,” Schulberg said. When 
the filming had been done, Schulberg happened to meet David Brinkley, 
who asked him, “Well, did you fall into a trap?” 

“I guess so, “ Schulberg replied. “It’s going to be the kind of 
show where, if you start out liking Nixon, you'll like him even more. And if 
you start out not liking him, you'll like him even less.” 

For all of the control that the White House had maintained 
over this “news” production, some basic elements of Richard Nixon’s 
personality did manage to find their way onto the screen. For one thing, his 
utter seriousness and formality came through. Never once during this 
entire “day” did he use the words “Please” or “thank you”—in fact, seldom 
did he greet anyone, either in person or on the phone, by saying, “hello,” 
and equally seldom did he say, “goodbye.” Most of the time he just started 
in talking right away, with no pleasantries at all. At one point, Julie popped 
into the Oval Office and the conversation between father and daughter 
could have won a prize for its lack of warmth. “Hi,” said Julie, entering and 
never once glancing at the cameras. 











FATHER 
Hi, Julie, how are you? 
DAUGHTER 
What are you working on? 
FATHER 
Huh? 
DAUGHTER 
What are you working on? 
FATHER 


Well, we got a couple of odds and ends. On your program, 
what kind of questions are you going to have in your 
television program? Will it be non-political, I hope? 
DAUGHTER 
Well, I think just any questions. You know, usually they 
want to know about... 
FATHER 
You will fend off the partisan questions? 
DAUGHTER 
Well, the other day I didn’t fend one off too well, David 
told me, but I usually try to. I was asked who I thought the 
strongest Democratic candidate will be. 
FATHER 
After all, you have to be candid. Otherwise, they will think 
you are just a stupe. 
DAUGHTER 
Right. 
FATHER 
The moment you begin to act, the moment you begin to 
put on a show, then it kills it. It is one of the reasons, you 
know, I refuse ever to see myself on television. Have you 
ever seen yourself on television? 
DAUGHTER 
I have turned it off. 
FATHER 
Yes, always turn it off. 
DAUGHTER 
Because it makes me too self-conscious. 


This “day” had started off at 7:30 a.m., with Nixon briskly 
leaving his bedroom on the second floor of the White House to go meet 
with congressional leaders for breakfast on the first floor. A good ten 
minutes of that meeting was spent discussing former House Speaker John 
W. McCormack—what a nice guy he was, and how much he had loved his 
wife, whose funeral was on this day. NBC cut out that entire conversation, 
aware that a good deal of it had been for the benefit of the cameras. In the 
end, the production became a kind of editorial tug-of-war, with the White 
House manipulating all aspects of it from one end and the NBC staff 
frantically attempting to hold onto the reins. 

“Let me tell you why I called you,” Nixon said to Rep. Wilbur 
Mills, following a presidentially inspired exchange with Chancellor about 
football (which NBC shortened). “I thought there was a /ousy story in the 
paper this morning, to the effect that Mills had finally caved in to pressure 
from this and that, and on revenue sharing, and so forth....” A bit later, the 
President told his Domestic Council that the revenue sharing program “has 
probably been declared dead more often in the press than almost any 
proposal I have ever heard of.” At another point, Nixon dictated a letter to 
Jackie Gleason about being unable to attend his Florida golf tournament. 
“I wish you would extend my best wishes to all the big-money winners at 
the tournament,” he said, adding as a hurried afterthought, “and also to the 
losers.” 

After a day full of bland conversation and careful talk, and 
after being pushed out of every meeting that threatened to become in- 
teresting, Chancellor wound up by allowing Nixon to expound on his China 
and Moscow trips and to plug his new economic policy. That out of the 
way, Chancellor gave us the inevitable cliché wind-up about the lonely 
occupant of the White House carrying all of the burdens of his office. “It is 
hard to know Richard Nixon,” Chancellor concluded, “but it is also very 
hard to know the inner thoughts of any man who has his job. They are all, 
in the final sense, very much on their own. As Richard Nixon was on 
December 6, 1971.” 

Neither of the two TV “specials” touched on Vietnam in any 
way, aside from Nixon’s own reference to the war being “wound down.” 
And yet, to compound its manipulation of the TV screen, the White House 
has been successful, once again, in using professional football games as a 
means of keeping the prisoner-of-war issue alive in everyone’s mind. Last 
year, Stuart Loory of the Los Angeles Times reported in these pages that 
“four U.S. Air Force jets flew over the Super Bowl in Miami and while 
80,000 spectators—and, not incidentally, 60 million television viewers— 
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paused in reverential silence, one jet soared away to symbolize Americans 
missing or captured in Southeast Asia.” Loory went on to quote Robert 
Cochran, who handles television promotion for the National Football 
League, as saying, “I was on the phone with the White House for five days 
ironing out the details.” At this year’s Super Bowl, on January 16, there 
were not four but eight planes, not one but two of them soaring off to 
remind us of the POWs. All of which was arranged through the National 
League of Families of American Prisoners and Missing in Southeast Asia, a 
powerful, nationwide committee with a tax exemption and a close working 
relationship with the Defense Department and the Air Force. 

The Super Bowl fly-over came exactly two weeks after Nixon’s 
hour-long “conversation” with White House correspondent Dan Rather, 
broadcast over CBS-TV, during which he stated that total withdrawal of 
forces from Southeast Asia depended upon “one circumstance” alone, 
“which is very much in my mind and in the minds of, I know, all of our 
listeners viewing: that is, the situation with regard to our POWs.” The 
White House had to spend the next few days backtracking and amending 
the President’s statement, which was simply untrue. (The White House 
quickly assured reporters that the continued survival of a non-Communist 
government in Saigon was an equally strong condition for total with- 
drawal—a condition, however, that is probably far less popular with the 
American people than the POW condition.) One’s initial reaction was that 
Nixon was being reckless on the Rather broadcast, but was he? The impact 
he achieved by stating his POW position so forcefully to the large TV 
audience was much greater than the backtracking and amending that 
followed. A distorted, emotional emphasis on nationwide television was 
probably worth the subsequent trouble with the Washington press. 

Meanwhile, Nixon continues to claim that he has “one of the 
most hostile and unfair presses that any president has ever had” (the quote 
courtesy of Allen Drury’s portrait of this “shy, lonely, much-wounded, 
ambitious, courageous and deeply patriotic President”). And when Nixon 
met the press corps on TV last year for one of his infrequent news con- 
ferences, he declared, “It is important to restate the answer I gave at the 
last news conference, because, you will recall, that was in the office, where 
only you ladies and gentlemen who regularly cover the White House were 
present, and the television audience did not hear the answer.” And to C.L. 
Sulzberger of The New York Times he stated, “I must say that without 
television, it might have been difficult for me to get people to understand a 
thing.” Again, to ABC’s Howard K. Smith: “I have never called a television 
station to complain about anything, and I never shall, as long as I have the 
opportunity to talk to the American people, on a program like this, 
directly.” 

According to the White House, Nixon took advantage of the 
opportunity 68 times between January 1969 and January 20, 1972. That 
doesn’t count all of the filmed reports and “specials,” of course. In his three 
years in office, he has held only 15 televised press conferences and 10 that 
were non-televised. (The latter figure may even include some sessions that 
were not strictly news conferences with the press corps.) He has con- 
sented—eagerly, in most cases—to five TV “conversations” in various 
formats, including a two-hour marathon with Barbara Walters of NBC’s 
“Today” show, concentrating on family life and personal matters, for 
which the network took out full-page newspaper ads that crowed about the 
achievement. Otherwise, President Nixon's televised “addresses or other 
appearances” numbered 48, all initiated by the White House. 

The irony of Agnewism runs very deep. By its own nature, the 
medium of television has virtually destroyed the effectiveness of the 
presidential press conference. It has provided a way for any American 
president to go “over the heads” of the press to state his case, without 
“interference” by reporters. All of journalism’s attempts to make a 
president accountable have been severely handicapped by the medium 
(and not necessarily the men) of television. Meanwhile, when Richard 
Nixon goes to Peking, TV will bring it to us live, via satellite, thanks to 
arrangements made by the White House. The result will no doubt be more 
interesting than “Christmas At The White House” and “A Day In The 
Presidency,” but its relationship to the business of journalism will be the 
same. 








BY STEPHEN FAY 


Gene Roberts is national editor of The New York Times, and, as happens 
to Times editors, he gets interviewed by other reporters. One day he saw a 
man from American Labor and mentioned in passing that the Times was 
not exactly besieged by young men whose ambition was to write about 
the unions. Moments later he regretted having made the admission: he 
expected to be embarrassed by more job inquiries than he had time to cope 
with. He worried needlessly. If the young, the ambitious or the professional 
read the interview in American Labor, they remained unmoved by the 
prospect of becoming labor reporters, even for the Times. Roberts 
received a single application. 

Roberts described the episode to an audience at a conference 
called by the Institute of Collective Bargaining, a Theodore Kheel sub- 
sidiary, meeting in Miami in February, 1971. Kheel, the New York 
mediator and amateur politician, is uncharacteristically cautious when 
asked for the record what he thinks of the quality of labor reporting. (He 
replies.grandly: “My generalization would be so subject to exceptions that 
it would be meaningless.”) But his Institute did not transport six labor 
reporters to Miami in February to celebrate the trade. The bargainers were 
clearly not happy with the quality of labor reporting, and if you are even 
mildly interested in the topic, you don’t have to hang around newspaper 
offices for very long to discover that senior editors of prestigious papers 
are not happy about it either. There is not much debate about the quality 
of labor reporting: discussion centers on why it is so poor. 

It was not always bad. Daniel Bell, who is now professor of 
sociology at Harvard, was a labor reporter for Fortune, and Murray Kemp- 
ton wrote about the unions for the New York Post. But they both moved 
on. “At one point, the main stories were crime stories, and I had no 
stomach for it,” Bell says. Kempton lost interest for the same reason. But 
there is something other than criminality that draws people away from 
labor reporting, and Kempton describes it vividly. “Covering the labor beat 
is sort of like staying at Grossingers’ instead of the Carlyle. There is 
something a trifle vulgar about the whole thing.” That kind of jest would 
sadden Victor Reisl, the only man who gave his sight for a good story and 
one of the few who has stuck at it, producing his regular column on labor in 
an office on 42nd Street. He has an explanation for the decline of labor 
coverage, too. Reisl believes the trouble is not just that young reporters are 
disdainful of the labor movement, but that their editors have a liberal, 
middle-class contempt for the activities of the working class. “I think labor 
reporting suffers because of a sort of snobbish elitism,” Reisl says. 

There are three kinds of labor reporters. The first, and most 
admirable, is the Experienced Writer, who has been around for a long 
time, but whose skepticism has not degenerated into cynicism. His 
reputation alone means that he will get space in the paper without having 
to exaggerate the importance of his stories. The Experienced Writers are 
men like Abe Raskin on the 7imes, who is not so immodest that he believes 
that he has a divine right to a generous allowance of column inches, but 
does believe, nevertheless, that a certain generostiy is his due. The Ex- 
perienced Writer often finds that his observations leave him disenchanted 
with the unions; equally, that his observations leave his union contacts 
disenchanted with him. Trade unionists throughout the English-speaking 
world are an unforgiving lot; they can live with ill-directed general 
criticism, but they have less taste for expert public criticism than 
politicians. As the number of his contacts dwindles, the amount of com- 
mentary the Experienced Writer produces grows and he places less em- 
phasis on reporting. 


T... second kind of labor reporter is the Young Man in a Hurry. 
He is greedy for space in the paper, and works with flair and energy to get 
it. He writes stories that have been ignored for years. He discovers trends, 
including some that are not there; and people, whose importance he 
sometimes inflates. He is unsure of what he thinks about the labor 
movement, unlike the Experienced Writer, but he uses the columns of his 
newspaper to find out. Often he learns so quickly that his conclusions are 
over-dramatic, leaning heavily towards cynicism, and finally he looks for 
another job on the paper. But that was inevitable. Any Young Man in a 
Hurry who says he no longer wants to write about the labor movement 
because he is disenchanted by its leaders, simply means that he wants the 
politicial reporter’s job. 
The third kind of labor reporter is what Daniel Bell gently 
describes as “a Rather Dull Stick,” and Kempton, no less accurately, calls a 
hack. He is the sort of man of whom good reporters ought to say: “There 
but for the grace of God go I.” His pieces are incomplete, but accurate as 
far as they go. No one complains about them, but only the people deeply 
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involved in the story read them. So the stories get shorter and further away 
from the front page. The Dull Stick never loses a contact, even though he is 
treated with degrees of contempt ranging from affectionate to dismissive. 
The late Mike Quill, the New York transport workers’ leader, had just been 
talking to the Dull Sticks when he turned to Kheel, as he walked out of a 
press conference at which he had not exactly spoken the truth, and said: 
“These idiots, with all that’s going on, what do they want to print this shit 
for?” (The reply must be, tentatively, that some shit is fit to print.) 

The trouble with American labor reporting would therefore 
seem to be that there are remarkably few Young Men in a Hurry, and that 
the Experienced Writers are not numerous enough to counteract the 
deadening influence of the Dull Sticks. But that is in fact only part of the 
problem. Labor leaders themselves share the blame. As Kheel says: “Any 
organization with leaders and followers needs the press.” But the labor 
leaders occasionally appear to let that slip their minds. Victor Reisl 
believes that: “The union leaders don’t want to be covered. They look 
inward rather than outward.” Murray Kempton offers a more academic 
explanation. He claims that most trade union leaders cling stubbornly to 
the belief that they are ill-regarded and ill-used by ungrateful society. “So 
they assume that the journalists who cover them are second-class citizens, 
too. George Meany only took me seriously when he discovered that I was 
covering other things as well.” 

One striking factor about journalism in New York City is that 
newspapers do not even pretend to be a source of information for union 
members about the activities of their unions. If the workers are threatening 
a strike that will stop the buses and the subways, or the distribution of fuel 
oil or cabbages, they will read about it only because consumers generally 
are anxious about it. If consumers are not concerned, the union members 
must rely on internal union information about a dispute, or remain 
ignorant. 






On October 1, a dock strike began on the East Coast shutting 
virtually all the ports, of which New York is, of course, the largest. The 
strike, involving some 17,800 longshoremen in the Port of New York, 
lasted until November 26, when President Nixon asked for an order in- 
voking the return-to-work mechanism in the Taft-Hartley Act. It lasted 
almost two months, a long strike by any standards, and there must have 
been a lot of longshoremen wondering what was happening. International 
trade may not be as vital to the United States as it is to European countries, 
but a strike of its largest ports is clearly significant, especially when the 
West Coast ports are also idle, and the country is enduring the worst 


(continued on ~ 
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Dinner Knives 


In recent weeks, New York editor Clay 
Felker has called in a number of writers 
and asked them to undertake a series of 
short, quickly-written profiles that he likes 
to describe as “sharply angled.” “We would 
decide on a subject,” Felker explained to 
one writer in his office, “and then we’d get 
some of our girls to call all over town and 
dig up lots of stories about him. Then you'd 
interview the person and come in and write 
the piece fast, preferably in one day. I want 
to run one of these a week.” Lest there be 
any confusion about how sharp the angle, 
Felker told the writer he liked his prose 
style and his speed, “but you can learn to 
be more bloodthirsty.” 

“I don’t want to be a hatchet man and go 
around assassinating people. If you did 
that, nobody would ever talk to you again,” 
the writer said. 

“That never happens in this business. 
People will always talk to you because they 
need you,” replied Felker, who went on to 
advise that some of the best information 
could be picked up at dinner parties. 

“You mean that if I went to a dinner 
party at a friend’s house and overheard 
some dirt about a guy you would expect 
me to use it,” the writer said. 

“Of course.” Felker explained that he’d 
use anything short of libel. 

“You can’t go around violating the 
confidence of friends,” said the writer. 

“Violating confidences is what this 
business is all about,” said Felker. 

When the writer expressed a certain 
incredulity over the drift of the con- 
versation, Felker pointed out that it was to 
his advantage to take on the assignment 
because “when you appear in New York 
you're really noticed, you’re made.” 

Not long thereafter, Felker also asked 
John Gruen, the art critic and one of the 
magazine’s original contributing editors, to 
take on some instant profiles. For openers, 
he wanted the angles sharpened on John B. 
Hightower, the recently departed director 
of the Museum of Modern Art. “Show how 
Hightower is just a lackey of the 
Rockefellers,” Felker said. 

“I want to talk to John,” said Gruen, who 
is a friend of Hightower. 

“That's not necessary. You don’t have to 
do that. Talk to other people. Listen in at 
dinner parties,” said Felker. 

“I can’t do a hatchet job on someone 
who is a friend of mine and on someone 
whom I like,” said Gruen. 

“God damn it, I’ve learned in this 
business that you’re either a journalist or a 
friend,” said Felker. 

Gruen soon quit the magazine to take a 
job as a cultural reporter on the Sunday 
Times, partly because of the Hightower 
incident and partly because Felker ben- 
ched him for a new art critic, Barbara 
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Rose. In the January 24 New York, in an 
article about Hightower’s ouster, Rose 
writes of his “blandness of personality, his 
willingness to knuckle under’ and 
describes him as “talking too loudly out of 
both sides of his mouth.” So as not to 
confuse the issue, she did not bother to 
interview him. 

We haven’t interviewed Felker, either, 
but we expect any day now to pick up his 
side of this story at a dinner party. 


Dylan Expelled 


Ross Wetzsteon, associate editor of the 
Village Voice, concedes that good taste is 
no criterion for getting a letter published in 





Bob Dylan 


the weekly. In fact, as he puts it, the letters 
column “gives other people a chance to be 
as nasty as our reporters sometimes are.” 
Recently, however, Wetzsteon chose to 
turn down a letter because it was, he says, 
“malicious and full of unsubstantiated 
remarks about a number of people.” The 
author was a well-known figure to the city’s 
counterculture, a close friend of folksinger 
Bob Dylan who goes by the name of “One- 
Legged Terry.” It appears that Terry’s 
wrath was directed at Dylanologists A. J. 
Weberman and Anthony Scaduto, and the 
Voice’s associate publisher, Howard 
Smith. The exact nature of his complaint 
could not be determined since no one at 
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the Voice, including Wetzsteon, seems to 
remember what the letter, currently in 
Terry’s possession, was about, and neither 
the author nor Smith would comment on 
its contents.) 

Enraged that an opportunity had been 
denied to add yet another argument to the 
seemingly endless Great Dylanological 
Discourse, Terry took his case to the 
Voice’s University Place offices. He 
arrived in the afternoon as the paper was 
going to press with an entourage and a 
videotape machine. The man operating the 
camera happened to be none other than 
Dylan himself. After a fruitless encounter 
with assistant city editor Alan Weitz, who 
also doubles as flakcatcher, the group 
descended on Smith’s office. By this time 
the alert was out, and Smith had locked 
himself in. He did finally emerge, and as 
one witness reports, “there was a lot of 
screaming and yelling.” Smith told Terry, 
Dylan & Co. he had called the police, and 
presumably because they believed him, 
they made their exit. Just in time to avoid 
the men from the Sixth Precinct. 

The witness, a Voice employee, noted 
that Dylan was silent and smiling as they 
rode down in the elevator together. Later 
the singer told another Voice staffer that 
his feelings were hurt as a result of the 
incident. 

Weitz claims that he hadn't recognized 
Dylan. 


Tighter and Brighter 


In general, all-news radio operates on the 
assumption that the listening public has the 
attention span of a gnat. Something of an 
exception was WCBS radio in New York, 
which until recently tried to leaven its 
bulletins with occasional longer items such 
as reports by White House correspondent 
Dan Rather or local investigative series by 
its enterprise unit. (“Longer” here is a 
relative term, of course; what the ali-news 
radio men like to call “in-depth” pieces 
might run a maximum of four minutes.) 
The maverick responsible for this pro- 
gramming was Joseph Dembo, the station’s 
general manager, an executive who thinks 
of himself as a journalist. 

In-October, Dembo moved to Rome as 
the network’s bureau chief —some say 
voluntarily, others say by management 
nudge. In either case, his replacement as 
general manager, Neil Derrough, is that 
familiar type in broadcasting, a 
salesman. Derrough has chopped five 
of the station’s 26 writers and at the same 
time asked the reduced staff to aim for 44 
items an hour (as compared to 18 to 20 
under Dembo). Harried anchormen now 
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have only two hours (sometimes less) to 
prepare at least one hour, and more 
frequently two hours, of copy for airing. 
The new scramble allows for nothing more 
than a collation of news service copy read 
hot off the machine. The items are no 
longer even copy-read. Under Dembo, an 
editor penciled all copy before it went on 
the air and a producer supervised the 
programming and _ coordinated the 
assignments of the station’s reporters. Now 
the producer does it all, including 
scheduling the hourly 40-plus_ items. 
Meanwhile, the writing staff is being 
further weakened as several shift from 
turning out news copy to covering for a 
reduced reporting staff. 

All these steps come after recent reports 
that WCBS radio was a half million dollars 
in the black for the preceding twelve 
months and after the station pulled one of 
the strongest ratings (December) since it 
went to the all-news format four-and-a-half 
years ago. As usual, the numbers aren't 
high enough to please the brass and 
Derrough’s assignment is to jack them up. 
WINS, the only other all-news station in 
New York, does particularly well in the 
blue-collar areas, and WCBS is now out 
after those listeners. Derrough is 
eschewing “think pieces” for a tighter, 
brighter sound and lots of what the all- 
news people call “actuality,” taped items 
from its sister stations in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Washington. “Most of the 
stuff is parochial and of little or no interest 
to our audience,” grumbles one staffer, 
“but it’s free, and that’s what counts.” 


The Harlem-based Community News 
Service (CNS) has picked up two new 
major subscribers (the Amsterdam News 
and WNET-TV) in recent months, but its 
future is still imperiled by a lack of sub- 
stantial funding. The chief source of 
money until now has been the Ford 
Foundation, which decided in January not 
to renew its grant, although it has agreed to 
a $30,000 returnable loan. (Ford has spent 
almost $700,000 on the two-year-old news 
service and its predecessor, the Urban 
Reporting Project.) According to CNS’ 
new executive editor, Humberto Cintron, 
nearly half of the current budget of 
$265,775 will be supplied by subscribers. 
The remainder—$150,803—will have to be 
extracted from foundations. So far the 
response has been meager. A grant of 
$25,000 has been made by the Fund for the 
City of New York, and the New York 
Foundation is expected to match last year’s 
$20,000 contribution. Additional revenue 
($5,000) has come from the New York Post 
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Foundation—even though the paper 
continues to be the only major non- 
subscribing daily. 


When WNBC-TV announced recently that 
the station was looking for a new theater 
critic, more than 200 applicants respon- 
ded. One who did not was Betty Rollin, 
who since last fall has been an associate 
producer and writer with “Chronolog,” 
NBC network’s monthly magazine-type 
show. “It never occured to me to apply,” 
says Rollin, who did study drama at Sarah 
Lawrence and did take a fling at acting, but 
who quickly adds that “other than that I 
don’t have much background in the 
theater.” 

As viewers of Channel 4 know, Betty 
Rollin is now the station’s new theater 
critic. New York television outlets, of 
course, are hardly noted for seeking out 
Bernard Shaws. But at least WNBC-TV 
had been offering the fairly informed 
insights of Edwin Newman to the city’s 
theatergoers. No one begrudges Newman’s 
desire to move on to other matters in this 
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political year, but among those 200 ap- 
plicants there must have been someone 
better qualified than the author of J Thee 
Wed, Mothers Are Funnier Than Children 
and The Non-Drinkers Drink Book. 


Off the Wire 


Since the New York Post is one of his 
major clients, Jack Anderson offered the 
paper’s Washington bureau a chance to 
preview his first set of India-Pakistan 
documents the same afternoon (January 4) 
they were given to The Washington Post. 
But the New York daily chose to forego 
this rare opportunity to be on top of a 
major national story. Instead, it simply 
grabbed Sanford Ungar’s lead piece and 
the papers themselves from ithe 
Washington Post wire and ran them as the 
entire Anderson package for the afternoon 
of January 5. It’s not that the Washington 
bureau of the country’s largest P.M. daily 
is lazy. It’s just that it consists of only one 
man, an overworked reporter named 
Anthony Prisendorf. Compare that statistic 
to the size of the Washington bureaus of 
the Post's two biggest rivals in national 
circulation, the Philadelphia Bulletin and 
the Detroit News, which number six and 
five, respectively. 


In its lead editorial January 17, the Times 
noted that it was all well and good that 
sundry agencies are vigorously in- 
vestigating the Penn Central collapse now 
that the engine is long out of the round- 
house, but wondered what all these go- 
vernmental bodies were doing while the 
railroad “was on its collision course with 
disaster.” Where, asked the Times, was the 
Interstate Commerce Commission? The 
Antitrust Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment? The Securities and Exchange 
Commission? The New York Stock Ex- 
change? And also, added the 7imes, where 
was the press? 

Among other places, the press—in the 
persons of Erich Heinemann and Robert 
Bedingfield—was in the office of Thomas 
E. Mullaney, editor of the 7imes financial 
section. Heinemann and_ Bedingfield, 
assistant editors of the section and two of 
its better reporters, pressed Mullaney 
shortly after the Penn Central failure in 
1970 to establish a team of business 
reporters to compile a step-by-step in- 
vestigation of the bankruptcy. Even at that 
late hour, the project had much to 
recommend it. Mullaney rejected the 
suggestion, however, saying the story was 
not worth the extra effort. 
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Star Fever in Public Television 


BY BOB KUTTNER 


I have experienced many emotions since I ceased to be a network news 
commentator at NBC, but foremost among them is the relief that derives 
from no longer thinking of myself as a civil servant, a highly paid one, but a 
civil servant nonetheless. 
— Sander Vanocur, writing in the January 
(1972) Esquire 
“You have to have a name,” explains Gerald Slater, the amiable general 
manager of the Public Broadcasting Service. “In 1970, when the networks 
were trouping out to San Clemente for interviews with President Nixon,“the 
White House told us that we didn’t have anyone with the prestige or 
reputation to sit in the same room with the President of the United States.” 
Later, when public television did finally get an invitation to a presidential 
interview, the PBS interviewer was Nancy Dickerson, borrowed from NBC, 
which looked even worse. “You simply have to have a name,” insists Slater, 
“A name brings you an audience, gets you guests, gives you visibility.” 

Visibility in this case turns out to be a warm ex-network 
newscaster named Sander Vanocur, who late last year took a pay cut to 
$85,000 per annum to help public television get back on the White House 
invitation list and who now finds himself a civil servant in a bureaucracy 
that must make NBC seem like a ham radio operation. Visibility in this case 
also turns out to be trouble. Far from approving of public television’s newly 
acquired star, the White House regards him as a pal of the Kennedy family 
and a journalist only faintly removed from New York’s liberal broadcasting 
cabal. Then there is his salary, which is precisely twice that of Sen. John O. 
Pastore, the Rhode Island Democrat who presides over the Senate 
subcommittee on broadcasting. Senator Pastore sponsored the 1967 Public 
Broadcasting Act and is the man who could help free public television 
from dependence on annual appropriations. He and his subcommittee will 
reopen the subject within the next few weeks, and one senses it is not a 
time to trump the senator with expensive visibility. 

Before further exploring this latest crisis in public television, 
however, it is important to pause for a stab at explaining just what public 
television is. In the beginning, of course, there was the Ford Foundation 
(FF). Ford created National Educational Television (NET), but educational 
television languished weak and impecunious. So in 1967, FF and NET 
welcomed the establishment of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
(CPB) to parcel out Federal money. Meanwhile, FF wanted to demonstrate 
the possibilities of a network news operation for public television, so it 
spent several million dollars of its kitty on the Public Broadcasting 
Laboratory (PBL). But PBL swallowed the funds in great gulps and 
frightened local station managers who feared centralization. So CPB and 
the managers created the Public Broadcasting Service (PBS), which really 
isn't a network but looks like one. In passing, CPB also created National 
Public Radio (NPR) which really isn’t a radio network, either. In New 
York, FF brought together NET and Channel 13, the local public television 
outlet, which was renamed WNET. Both are now part of the Educational 
Broadcasting Corporation (EBC). NET had expected to serve as the 
national network for the new public broadcasting system. Instead, it is only 
one of several production centers. Another is the National Public Affairs 
Center for Television (NPACT) in Washington, which was created by CPB 
last year to counter-balance NET’s liberal proclivities. The final T was 
added to NPACT lest it be confused with NPAC, the National Peace 
Action Coalition. 

Most of the 1967 Public Broadcasting Act stems from the 
Carnegie Commission’s report on educational television. Ford had grown 
tired of carrying the financial burden, and the conventional wisdom 
pointed to federal funding for salvation. The Carnegie Commission, 
strongly recommended an excise tax on TV sets. Fred Friendly, who had 
just come to Ford from CBS, called for a domestic satellite corporation 
with revenues earmarked to pay for public network. Congress bought 
neither, and in the scuffle to get half a loaf, Carnegie’s sine qua non — 
insulation from annual Congressional appropriations — was scrapped. 
Douglass Cater, the presidential assistant who had sold LBJ on the 
legislation, expected to make a comeback; but by 1968, Johnson was 
deadlocked with Congress over the surtax and a new public television tax 
without Congressional control was out of the question. Before it could 
demonstrate its potential, public broadcasting found itself fixed under 
Congressional scrutiny. 

The longer public broadcasting lives with this annual in- 
spection, of course, the less likely Congress is to grant long-term financing. 
Meanwhile, public television is busily consolidating itself right under the 
legislators’ noses in Washington. When the Democratic public television 
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establishment awoke to find Richard Nixon in the White House, former 
Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, the CPB board chairman, hired the 
most agile veteran of Washington infighting he could find, an old Army 
buddy named John Macy. Commissioner of the Civil Service under Lyndon 
Johnson, Macy brought to the CPB presidency the compleat bureaucratic 
mentality. According to a recent news release, CPB “has retained the firm 
of Robert Gladstone & Associates, economic consultants specializing in 
real estate matters,” to move every public broadcaster into 2025 M Street, 
a highly visible casualty of the late downtown office-construction boom. 
Besides housing CPB (the funding agency), PBS (the network) and NPACT 
(the production arm), the new quarters will eventually include 
Washington’s local public television station (WETA), National Public 
Radio, the National Association of Educational Broadcasters, the Public 
Broadcasting Environment Center and the Washington bureau of NET. All 
very tidy—and certainly visible. But as one dismayed NET producer points 
out, “no matter how independent you start out, after two or three years in 
Washington you belong to the town—to the White House, to the State 
Department, to Congress. Any news organization with balls keeps its 
decision-making center out of Washington.” 


A. of this is not without a certain comic irony. While 
public television strives mightily for visibility in the capital, for example, 
almost no one in the city is watching it. Congress and the White House 
have long formulated their view of it from the political infighting, not from 
what appears on the screen. Even with the addition of Sander Vanocur, 
WETA has a reputation as the most timid public TV station in any major 
city. When Ford finaily stopped funding the outlet’s local “Newsroom” last 
Fall, the show was down to an average nightly audience of 1,500 sets. “Ted 
Mack’s amateur hour,” said a former “Newsroom” reporter. “We'd have 
done better on the corner with a bull horn.” A well-known correspondent 
began a review of the program for Ford with the words: “I would not watch 
this program unless you paid me to. You did. I did.” Fred Friendly does not 
hide his disdain. “One of the biggest problems,” he says, “is that the people 
who most need to know about public television see it at its worst.” 

The WETA board has always been infested with political types. 
Until recently, the chairman was Max Kampelman, a Humphrey operative 
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and a link between the American Political Science Association and one of 
the CIA dummies exposed in 1967. WETA eschews controversial 
programming. It refused to clear NET’s award-winning documentary on 
U.S. interventions, “Who Invited Us,” and recently declined to run the 
program produced by New York’s WNET showing I. F. Stone at work on 
the last issue of his Bi-Weekly. A prophet not without honor save in his 
own city, Stone had to view the program on a borrowed videotape 
machine. Ford recently awarded WETA $820,000 to consolidate its debts, 
move to the new M Street quarters, and start over again. The new station 
manager, Donald Taverner, is considered safe and skilled at fund-raising. 
At the press conference announcing the grant, he expressed pleasure that 
the creation of NPACT would at last free WETA from the burden of 
originating national programming. 

Over at NPACT, executive producer and president Jim Karayn 
complains that his critics can’t have it both ways; no sooner had public TV 
taken brickbats for hiring a “biased,” Kennedy-linked star than Vanocur’s 
first effort was panned by the critics as bland and inconclusive. The 
program, “Polopoly” (Politics + Monopoly) was a labored exercise in 
finding out what the common man thinks about politics. It interconnected 
panelists in several locations in a fashion reminiscent of Fred Friendly’s use 
of PBL as a laboratory for technology rather than content. Karayn’s 
protests notwithstanding, NPACT may well lose both ways. The big-time 
political coverage may provoke Congressional ire and still be mediocre 
journalism. 

The decision to hire Vanocur for $85,000 a year on the eve of 
an appropriation battle suggests that even John Macy is not entirely in 
control of his bureaucracy. The public broadcasters are increasingly 
nervous that far from being the lightening rod it was intended to be, Macy’s 
CPB is deflecting the political heat onto them. The bad publicity over the 
high salaries was embarrassing to many local stations trying to raise nickels 
and dimes from subscribers. The bureaucratic proliferation of initials only 
adds to the suspicions. NET / WNET president James Day had to go on 
television to explain that the Public Broadcasting Service, not WNET, was 
squandering money on Vanocur’s salary, and that the station still needed 
public st pport. (Not that New York underpays its talent: Day’s salary is 
$60,000 a year.) CPB has a staff of 75. “I really don’t know what they all do 
over there,” says a rival in the Washington public TV bureaucracy. “We're 
broadcasters; they’re politicians.” The entire atmosphere is politically 
charged, but it is not clear which decisions are politically motivated. With 
nobody fully in charge, signals get crossed. A colleague of Macy called the 
Vanocur hiring “just plain stupid,” but observed with grudging pride that it 
indicated “Karayn is being permitted to run his own shop.” 

Whether or not the perceived slap at the Nixon Administration 
was deliberate, NPACT’s hiring of Vanocur increased the mutual 
suspicion. A few weeks afterwards, Nixon’s chief television advisor, Clay 
Whitehead, told a convention of public broadcasters that CPB’s cen- 
tralization and emulation of the networks was jeopardizing permanent 
financing. Until the speech last October, Whitehead’s Office of 
Telecommunications Policy in the White House was thought to be working 
on a compromise long-term funding bill. The speech was a declaration of 
open warfare, a sister to Agnew’s message to commercial TV: locally 
controlled stations are good; centralized, Eastern elite networks are bad. 
The warning was explicit: if public broadcasting opts for a centralized 
network, “then permanent financing will always be off somewhere in the 
future.” And: “If you imitate the commercial structure, all we have is a 
network paid for by the government, and it just invites political scrutiny of 
the content.” Whitehead also implied that but for the public network’s 
hogging of funds, there would be much more money for the local stations. 

While a few conservative managers still smarting from the era 
of NET’s liberal program domination were on their feet cheering, most saw 
the speech as a clever divide-and-rule ploy. In case anybody missed that 
interpretation, CPB Director of Television Activities John Witherspoon 
followed up with a long memo to station managers in effect writing off the 
White House and advising them to look to their friends in Congress. 
Whitehead’s speech, according to the memo, was an attempt at “un- 
precedented political interference,” holding permanent financing for 
political ransom. On one thing, however, the speech and memo were in 
agreement: this is not the season to undertake bold programming. There 
are of course gaping holes in both arguments. The Administration would 
not be complaining about “centralization” if USIA chief Frank 
Shakespeare were in charge instead of John Macy. A centralized 
bureaucracy is only bad when you don’t control it. Nor is it realistic to 
divide the CPB pie ($35 million annually) among public television’s 212 
stations. That would leave each station with money for about an hour of 
original programming a week, with no network to supply more costly 
programs. On the other hand, the “political interference” protested by CPB 
was largely self-inflicted. While some networking was inevitable, it cer- 
tainly didn’t have to take the form of John Macy’s Public Broadcasting 


Building or Sander Vanocur’s political series. Of course, CPB doesn’t see it 
that way. In the view of the Washinton public broadcasting people, the 
Nixon Administration has thrown down a gauntlet. To refuse the challenge 
would be a capitulation to political pressure. From the constricted 
bureaucratic perspective of Washinton, big-time election-year coverage 
with big-name anchormen represents the pinnacle of braodcast journalism. 
CPB Public Affairs Director Bill Duke summed up a lengthy defense of 
NPACT with the ringing declaration: “In the first election year we have an 
interconnected network it would be a dereliction of duty to run the Boston 
Goddam Pops!” 

Meanwhile, down the drain goes everything in between. PBS 
and NPACT feel that investigative documentaries like NET’s “Banks and 
the Poor,” or WGBH-Boston’s series, “The Nader Reports,” bring local 
heat on the stations and never really put you on the map the way Sander 
Vanocur does. PBS President Hartford Gunn argues that the heyday of the 
documentary is over anyway, that people are tired of hearing about 
problems and that public broadcasting should concentrate more on 
“constructive” programming. A current favorite CPB grantee is WQED- 
Pittsburgh’s drug education series, “The Turned-On Crisis,” described by 
John Macy as “the most massive media attack on a social problem ever 
mounted.” In a well-financed sequel, WQED will explore the crisis of 
American family life. In its quest for balance, PBS also supplied live 
coverage of “Honor America Day” and the White House conference on 
hunger and it enthusiastically picked up William F. Buckley’s expensive 
“Firing Line” when it left commercial TV. 

CPB is dismayed at the thanks it got from the White House, 
which is trying to tar PBS and NPACT with the same brush that used to be 
applied to bad, left-leaning NET. “The boys up in New York must be 
snickering like hell,” says one CPB executive. 

They are also hustling. For one thing, NET and WNET are in 
the midst of a major role reversal. WNET once depended on NET for most 
of its interesting programming. Before PBS, NET, as network and program 
originator, was the center of excitement, while Channel 13’s local 
programming was so lackluster the station’s annual subscription drive 
failed to pay half its president’s salary. NET still spends over $10 million a 
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year and originates many of the network’s best-known programs (among 
them, “The Great American Dream Machine”), but with PBS gaining 
supremacy in Washington, NET is resigned to a period of gradual decline. 
Meanwhile, WNET is trying to come alive, pinning much of its hope on a 
nightly news program, “The Fifty-First State,” that was scheduled to make 
its debut as (MORE) went to press. WNET’S new general manager, John 
Jay Iselin, formerly an editor at Harper and Row and Newsweek, is seeking 
to remain on cordial terms with PBS while steering clear of dependence on 
Federal funding. “If the network runs something good,” says Iselin,“we'll 
take it. If we have something good they don’t want to carry, we are in 
regular touch with the other stations and can syndicate it ourselves.” 
Channel 13 did just that with its expanded version of the “Dream 
Machine’s” much debated piece on FBI informers, finally compelling PBS 
to offer it to all affiliates. “Behind the Lines,” the station’s new media 
review, and a silent film series are also syndicated on a regional in- 
terconnect. The station’s audience has quadrupled to between two and 
three percent of the potential audience (educational TV considers one per 
cent good), which puts it ahead of two of New York’s commercial in- 
dependents. 

Washington is cheering the success of WNET and the eclipse of 
the old rival, NET. But there is a fundamental difference between Channel 
13's strategy and Washington’s. Channel 13 has gained “visibility” this year 
not by borrowing big names from the networks or avoiding controversy, 
but by aiming for innovative and occasionally bold programming that the 
commercial networks shun. It sounds something like Clay Whitehead’s 
“localism,” but with several differences. When the Nixon Administration 
talks of localism, in TV as elsewhere, it is not thinking of such wide-open 
counter-culture programs as WNET’s “Free Time.” Whitehead’s decen- 
tralization, like Nixon’s “new Federalism,” is the local control of the 
bankers, businessmen, and safe civic leaders who have always dominated 
the boards of local educational TV stations and just about everything else. 
This kind of lopsided control of local public television is being challenged 
by The Network Project, a radically-oriented research group now engaged 
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Not long ago, after spotting the particularly admirable SAILOR HELD IN 
RAPE OF MERMAID, I began saving Daily News headlines. And the 
other day, to satisfy a long-standing curiosity about this neglected art, I 
visited with Dan Goldberg, chief of the News copy desk and the man re- 
sponsible for the newspaper’s headlines. 

“Do you have an official list of words that are handy for use in 
headlines?” I asked, atter we sat down at the horseshoe-shaped desk in the 
paper's city room. 

“What?” 

“A lot of words appear over and over in News headlines, and I 
wondered if you had a list of words...” I trailed off as Goldberg looked at 
me with tolerant contempt. 

“If you have to look in a book to write a good head, you won't 
last very long around here. Look...” He printed three words on a piece of 
paper: SLAYING KILLING DEATH. “If you need six units, you use 
SLAYING. Five units, KILLING. Four-and-a-half,, DEATH. You don’t 
need a book. Joel, do you want to give this man a lecture on headline- 
writing?” 

“Writing headlines is like writing poetry,” explained Joel 
Burton, the deskman across from us. “There are very strict rules. A 
headline has to tell the story; it has to tell that story in a very limited 
amount of space; if it’s any good, it has to have something special about it. 
Anyone can write a novel.” 

On the wall across from the copy desk was a large sheet of 
paper with headlines pasted on it. BABY TALK IT WASN’T, SO COPS 
PEN UP TWO. BOTTOM DROPS OUT FOR A TOPLESS JOINT. 
Goldberg explained that there’s a contest every week. “The men on the 
desk submit as many of their own heads as they want,” he said. “At the end 
of the week I pick eight or ten winners. Then an assistant managing editor 
decides what cash award each headline gets. Take a close look at the 
sheet.” 

Next to each headline an amount of money was written in 
pencil. STORK DIDN’T BRING IT—$5. IRS TAKING OVER GRIPES 
OF WRATH—$10. MURDER WRITTEN ON MENU—$I15. I asked 
Goldberg if $15 was the top award ever given. “Most weeks,” he replied. 
“Occasionally there will be a $25 winner. A really great page-one head can 
win $35 or $50, but it’s rare.” 

“Certainly,” I said, “LINDSAY TOSSES AURELIO IN RING 
must have been a big winner.” “No,” replied Goldberg, “the managing 
editor wrote that one, and he’s not eligible.” 


—Eric Thompson 
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church at which Tom Hayden (a defendant at the trial) had told the 
audience that the purpose of the forthcoming demonstrations in Chicago, 
coinciding with the Democratic National Convention of 1968, was to “fuck 
up the convention.” Defense attorney William F. Kunstler repeatedly tried 
to elicit from Salzberg why the purported quote from Hayden had not 
appeared in a Salzberg report prepared by an FBI agent. Salzberg finally 
said: “I was told the reports could not have obscenities in them. They have 
very young girls as stenographers, and they did not want to subject them to 
that.” 

A week before the Salzberg testimony, the government had 
produced as a witness a man named Carl Gilman, then 27, a cameraman 
and occasional reporter for KFMB-TV in San Diego. Gilman testified that 
he had come to regard events he had covered as a “threat to the security,” 
and was therefore moved to volunteer his services to the FBI. His concern 
about security was enhanced by a $150 monthly check from the FBI, for 
which he turned in reports about the anti-war movement and resistance to 
the draft. When David Dellinger spoke at a rally at San Diego State College 
(before he became a Chicago defendant), Gilman covered the rally, not, he 
said, “as a newsman but to gather news for the FBI.” He testified that 
Dellinger had urged his audience to burn draft cards and to “do anything to 
disrupt this insane war.” After his testimony, Gilman told an interviewer 
from Time: “I came back from the trial [to his job] prepared to be fired, 
but it’s been two-and-a-half weeks now and nothing has happened. I told 
the news director at the station that I didn’t think that what I had done 
would affect my work.” There was some criticism from Gilman’s 
colleagues, but he was undeterred. “I would do it all over again,” he said. 

Clearly, some reporters simply like to play cop. One such was 
Ronald J. Lawrence, a police-beat reporter for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
In testimony on June 16, 1971, before the House Internal Security Com- 
mittee, Lawrence said he had infiltrated the Young Socialist Alliance of St. 
Louis in September 1969 and had continued as an active member until 
August 1970. He was even elected treasurer; and his personal treasury was 
reimbursed “for his expenses” in the sum of $400 to $500 by the St. Louis 
Police Department. Lawrence said he made regular reports to the St. Louis 
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Police intelligence unit, and Captain Ernest Halveland, the unit com- 
mander, insisted that Lawrence had a perfect right to work with the police. 
He couldn’t recall exactly how the arrangement with Lawrence had come 
about but, he said, “We got a bargain.” He conceded that none of 
Lawrence’s fellow YSA members had broken any laws. In the Post- 
Dispatch newsroom there was acute discomfort about Lawrence’s extra- 
curricular activities. The management put pressure on him to stop being a 
paid police informer, but Lawrence countered that he made no profit from 
the information he turned in—in fact, he said, he spent a lot more than he 
recovered for expenses. 

Last spring, Rep. William R. Anderson (D., Tenn.) called in 
reporters to discuss the conspiracy charges in the alleged plot to kidnap 
Presidential adviser Henry Kissinger and to bomb government buildings— 
the so-called Berrigan case. Among those present was Jack Nelson, a 
correspondent from the Los Angeles Times. A familiar figure taking notes 
caught Nelson’s attention, and he recalled him as an FBI agent. Nelson 
passed the information along to an aide of Representative Anderson. The 
man denied he was an agent, said he was a writer, but dashed out of the 
room when the aide asked for his identification. He was followed out of the 
building to his car, and a Life magazine check of the license plate traced 
the car to the FBI. 

“When journalists get paid for providing information to the FBI 
or any other law enforcement agency, the result is an infiltration—and 
sullying—of the profession,” concluded a recent Twentieth Century Fund 
report on Press Freedoms Under Pressure. Yet, however self-evident that 
may be, the practice remains dismayingly persistent, as illustrations from 
the report and from local journalism reviews amply indicate. A letter to 
Rep. Cornelius Gallagher (D., N.J.), for example, asserted that it is com- 
mon practice for members of the 116th Military Intelligence Group to pose 
as journalists. As late as the spring of 1970, Gallagher reported, the 116th 
MIG used a TV video tape recorder to film major demonstrations in the 






capital. Sound equipment was mounted on a truck bearing “Midwest 
News” on its panel. 

About the same time, two men wearing badges reading “Press” 
were seen filming an anti-war demonstration in Washington. A tell-tale 
property sticker on their camera read “U.S. Capitol Police.” When a 
legitimate reporter asked about the contradiction, the men conceded they 
were policemen—but insisted they were members of the press, too. The list 
of similar incidents is long; here are a few: 

In October 1970, during a visit by Vice President Agnew in 
Wichita, Kansas, press credentials were issued to at least four local cops 
who photographed a street theater group outside the Century II 
Auditorium which was miming the Vice President’s platform manner. One 
cop was exposed by local reporters. 

Army intelligence agents obtained press credentials from the 
New York City Police Department to watch Stokely Carmichael and H. 
Rap Brown. A Chicago police intelligence division agent posed as a 
newsman to gather information at a protest rally of black students. An 
Army agent assumed a reporter's guise in Richmond, Virginia, to keep an 
eye on the activities of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 

In Puerto Rico, complaints by reporters about the presence on 
July 4, 1971, in San Juan of disguised police agents at a demonstration led 
to an admission by the Commonwealth secretary that his department had 
been handing out press credentials to police for eight years. 

In downtown Los Angeles, in front of the Parker Center, 
headquarters of the Los Angeles Police Department, a young reporter 
watched a Chicano demonstration in the spring of 1971. He noticed two 
panel trucks, one marked KMPC, a local radio station, the other bearing 
the legend KH-TV. He asked a radio newsman emerging from the KMPC 
truck what KH-TV stood for. “Don’t you know?” the newsman said: “Go 
ask them,” pointing to the KH-TV truck. The young reporter put the same 
question to a man at the control board in the KH-TV van. The man 
hesitated a moment, then said, “Police Department.” 

A Washington police officer boasted that his force was able to 
contain demonstrations so efficiently because “we know what’s going on.” 
His officers assume the guise of telephone repair men, narcotics addicts, 
bums and prostitutes, he said, so why not reporters? What was the harm in 
that? Sen. Alan Cranston (D., Calif.), a former newspaperman, had an 
answer: “Most of all, it harms the American public—the millions of readers 
and viewers who will not get a complete and accurate story because news 
sources no longer believe they can level with newsmen.” 

That is precisely what is happening. Robert Gruenberg, a 
Washington correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, was thrown out of a 
meeting of a black organization because he was suspected—unfairly—of 
being an FBI agent. And when an unmarked station wagon passed a group 
of demonstrators in the capital recently, the marchers shouted: “There 
goes WFBI!” The wagon, in fact, was carrying staff members of the legally 
licensed radio station WTOP. 

As the masquerade of the agents has become more blatant, 
hitherto complacent or silent journalists have begun publicly to denounce 
the practice. In Washington, 28 Washington Star reporters declared in 
August 1970 that they would expose any undercover agent they found. 
Senator Cranston inserted the pledge in the Congressional Record, and it 
was sent to The Washington Post, where reporters met with their editors 
and dispatched a letter to Police Chief Jerry Wilson asking him to order the 
practice discontinued. Soon thereafter a police spokesman said it would 
henceforth be “against department policy for any of its members to 
represent himself in any way as a member of a _ newsgathering 
organization.” The department said, however, that it would be perfectly all 
right for an agent to come to a news conference with camera, pen, and 
pencil just so long as he didn’t identify himself as a reporter. “We're not 
closing that option,” said a spokesman. 

In the Wichita incident, Sigma Delta Chi, the national society 
of professional journalists, protested the use of official press credentials by 
police during the Agnew visit. Its freedom of information committee 
demanded an apology to newsmen by both President Nixon and the vice 
president, and a pledge by the City Commission that “this kind of 
misrepresentation will never happen again.” Police Chief Merrell Kirk- 
patrick at first told reporters that he had been unaware of the practice, 
then said he had authorized the police to use false credentials. Asked to 
explain the discrepancy in his statements, he said: “I’m authorizing it right 
now. If you don’t like it, sue.” 

When the Sacramento Newspaper Guild protested the 
Sacramento Union's practice of volunteering help to the FBI, Gov. Ronald 
Reagan urged a convention of the California Newspaper Publishers 
Association to issue press cards to police agents for surveillance of 
dissenting assemblies where the presence of police would be unwelcome. 
Reagan received a standing ovation. 

Since war reporting has been almost as big an embarrassment 





You Cant Trust Anyone Over 10 
Except ‘Ramparts 


Ramparts We grew up when America’s innocence was ending. The 60s were hard times, and we found 
: ourselves involved in a series of stories that shocked us about as much as they did the rest of 
the country. 


@ In 1964, when the FBI and other investigating agencies were unable to bring the killers 
to justice our reporters recreated the brutal murders of three civil rights workers in a lonely 
Mississippi field. 
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@ In 1965, as waves of American troops and napalm were washing over the Vietnam country- 
side, we editorialized in behalf of an NLF victory, documented the horrible mutilations suf- 
fered by the children of Vietnam, and tried to give aid and comfort to the militant anti-war 
movement here at home. 


@ In 1966, as the Great Debate was beginning over whether or not the U.S. should be in 
Vietnam, Ramparts showed that it was already a fait accompli: the CIA, the semi-official Viet- 
nam Lobby, and universities like Michigan State having conspired to get us involved there 
long since. 


e@ In 1967, Ramparts printed an expose on the CIA which if it didn’t shake the Johnson 
administration at least caused it to tremble perceptibly. We showed how the Agency had sub- 
verted the National Student Association and kindred institutions and reached into almost every 
other aspect of American life as well. 


e And in 1968, we described the way that US agents had directed the manhunt leading to 
the capture and execution of Che Guevara, and one of our editors brought home from Cuba 
the authoritative version of the Guevara Diaries. 


We have, in other words, marked our coming of age by crisis in American history. We are 
10 years old now, and still raising hell with those out to destroy America. This year, for instance, 
while the President and Congress were filling the air with confusing and misinformed talk about 
heroin, we showed how the epidemic now afflicting this country was due directly to the opium 
trade cultivated in Southeast Asia by the CIA, South Vietnam vice-president Ky, and other 
symbols of the US presence there. 





Like any 10 year old, we are proud of ourselves. If a magazine’s job is to change things, 
however, we've probably failed, for there’s no denying that the 70s are proving as tragic as 
the 60s. But if journalism is supposed to shake up the powers that be, then Ramparts has done 

a its part. “A gadfly to the establishment”—this is what the New York Times called us. The 
eee Sy trouble is that a gadfly doesn’t sting hard enough. We prefer to think of the magazine as part 


Pushe: he ug : ° : ° ° 
Work? al: of the movement for social change that will some day turn things around in this country. 


But whatever we are at the ripe old age of 10, growing up to be an important journalistic 
voice, having an impact on the times, hasn’t been easy. The national advertisers who subsidize 
most magazines have found our stories too controversial. For a time in our brief career we relied 

on financial sugar-daddies to keep the presses rolling. But we found that when we weren't spending our time holding these investors 
hands, we were getting into unusual positions to extract their daggers from our backs. They tried to control what we said about certain 
important issues — specifically the Arab-Israeli war of 1967, the black liberation movement, and the aftermath of the Kent State murders. 
Finally, we had to scrape together enough money to buy Ramparts for ourselves. Now we are the only staff-owned national magazine 
in America. 

This independence is crucial: on top of the rest of this society’s problem is the question of whether there will still be a “free 
press” and diversity of opinion by the end of the 70s. 

In a time when magazines like Look have been dying or being gobbled 
up by conglomerates (Psychology Today by Boise Cascade, for example) 5054 UNIVERSITY AVE. BERKELEY, CA. 94704 
and when Nixon, Agnew and Their Gang have been seizing on excuses to a * leg : 
assault this diminished press, Ramparts has kept the faith. If we have our C) I join you, positioning myself squarely in the eye of | 


the hurricane, subscribing to the one magazine over | 
way, we'll keep it for another 10 years as well. 10 I can trust. 


This is more than an advertisement for ourselves, however, We want C) Enclosed is $4.75 for 10 issues. 
you to invest in our family-owned business. We can’t tell you for sure what 
youll be buying: that depends in large part on what becomes of this 
country in the next decade. But we can promise to take you to the middle 
of things and keep you there. 


























to the last three administrations as war protesting, the Government has 
occasionally tried to infiltrate the Saigon press corp, too. In 1970, the 
Central Intelligence Agency proposed to the privately-owned servicemen’s 
newspaper, Overseas Weekly, that the newspaper could help resolve its 
problems in obtaining distribution through the chain of Post Exchanges 
abroad by taking on to its Saigon news staff two CIA agents, both “highly 
qualified men.” The Overseas Weekly let it be known that it had rejected 
the offer. Shortly thereafter, four men appeared at the desk of the United 
States Public Affairs Office in Saigon, presented a letter from the 
“American University Press” and asked for accreditation as correspon- 
dents. In routine fashion, the officer in charge asked them for their 
Vietnamese press credentials, a prerequisite for United States ac- 
creditation. Instead, the four—two Americans and two Vietnamese— 
presented badges identifying them as official United States government 
investigators. The officer requested guidance from his superior and, on 
instructions, issued the accreditation. 

Legitimately accredited correspondents, of course, soon 
detected the fraudulent quartet. The Associated Press and the National 
Broadcasting Company broke the story. A check by the Times disclosed 
that American University Press, a New York firm, was a service 
organization producing catalogues and circulars for book publishers. A 
spokesman said: “We do not know these men and we have never had any 
correspondents.” The Pentagon insisted that “somebody goofed.” And the 
United States Command reported that those responsible for issuing press 
credentials had been “admonished concerning the proper procedures to 
follow in accreditation,” and the credentials were picked up. It said further 
that “the person” responsible for the “goof” had been reprimanded and 
transferred to a new assignment. It reacted with indignation to a suggestion 
that the agents’ mission had been to snoop on the American press corps. 
The Associated Press, however, reacted differently. In a dispatch from 
Saigon published in the Times, it said: 

“Sources close to the Defense Department speculated that the 
investigation might have been ordered in the light of growing 


The Working Man... 


continued from page 7 

balance of payments crisis since 1931. But if the significance of the 1971 
dock strike escaped the readers of the New York newspapers, they could 
be excused their ignorance. They were not to know any better. 

Not only was the strike never placed in its broad economic 
context, the interested reader was not even given satisfactory warning of its 
imminence, and certainly had no indication that it was about to end. The 
most generous description of the coverage, after analyzing it in detail, is 
perfunctory. Here are some bare statistics of the coverage: During the 
strike the Times devoted 437 column inches to it; The Wall Street Journal 
351 inches; the New York Daily News 198 inches and the Post some 61 
inches. So the coverage was most intensive in the newspapers the 
longshoremen were least likely to read. The Daily News noticed the 
outbreak of the strike, and during its first week reported moves involving 
the union, the ILA, the employers, and the Government each day. At no 
time did it attempt to explain why the longshoremen had struck. But after 
the first week of hectic activity, the News became bored by the whole 
business; there was one piece on page 84 describing the economic impact 
of the strike as it entered its third week, and there were, inexplicably, a 
couple of complex pieces about complex legal issues arising from the 
strike. There was nothing about the impact on Brooklyn, where the News 
must have a virtual monopoly among workingmen who read newspapers in 
English. On November 25, the day before the strike ended, and a week 
after the negotiations which persuaded the President to intervene were 
begun, the News became interested again, and remained so for a further 
three days. After which the dock strike disappeared, not to surface again 
until a 7-inch announcement of a settlement of the wage dispute appeared 
on January 7. 


i. the News did not distinguish itself, it did not make a fool of 
itself, which the Post did: to say it devoted 61 inches to the strike is to 
stretch the definition of “strike coverage” as much as possible in the Post's 
favor. What was omitted from the Post's “coverage” was not simply the 
kind of features about the longshoremen themselves, or the atmosphere 
during the negotiations, which can make labor reporting interesting; what 
was omitted was any mention of the strike itself, from two days after it 


began until the day before it ended. The West Coast dock strike actually 
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dissatisfaction in Washington and Saigon over the reporting by United 
States newsmen of ‘unfavorable’ news, both on the military developments 
and on reports of censorship involving the armed forces news media in 
Vietnam. The sources said that the giving of unauthorized information to 
newsmen by the military might be regarded as a punishable offense under 
the Uniform Military Code of Justice and could lead to courts-martial of 
the offenders.” Thus, even though the mission failed, the Defense 
Department succeeded in warning potential sources publicly that they 
could be subject to court-martial if they gave information to correspon- 
dents. 

Typically, governmental and police agencies deny that they try 
to infiltrate the media; then, when the practice is exposed, they issue 
statements declaring that it is against official policy. Weathering sporadic 
squalls engendered by indignant reporters (and some publishers and 
managers of broadcast facilities), they resume the practice in a more 
refined manner to avoid detection. Domestically, the masquerade is 
facilitated by the fact that in most major cities—New York, Los Angeles, 
Baltimore and Chicago, for example—press cards are issued at the 
discretion of the police commissioner alone. Washington is the only large 
city where press credentials are approved by a committee of police and 
journalists. 

Expanding this practice would be a valuable first step in 
curbing infiltration. But, in the end, there is perhaps only one basic ap- 
proach to the problem of agent infiltration of the media ranks, and even 
that approach cannot guarantee a complete solution. It would require a 
concerted effort by every existing organization in the newsgathering field 
to protest the practice of infiltration and demand its abolition. It would 
require the utilization of the combined power of the associations of 
publishers, editors, and broadcast executives, the organizations of working 
news men and women and photographers, the professional journalism 
societies, and the faculties and student bodies of the journalism schools. In 
collaboration with civil liberties groups and associations of concerned 
lawyers, such a force could go a long way toward ending infiltration once 
and for all. 


got more coverage than the stoppage in the Port of New York. The Post's 
news coverage ranges widely from bad to uninspired, but the degree of its 
myopia can rarely have been more startling. . 

The News was undistinguished and the Post myopic—the 
Times was worthy. If the readers did not have a vague idea that something 
was going on, it was arguably their fault; but if they were not interested in 
what was going on, it was unquestionably the fault of the Times. There are 
two morgues in the Times: one is actually a library in which reporters find 
clippings about people and events; the second is the transportation pages. 
And although it is true that the Times did cover the dock strike with a 
degree of loyalty to the subject, it is also true that developing news of the 
strike appeared on the transportation pages. Now docks are indeed 
concerned: with transportation, but among the things dock strikes are 
really about, transport comes low on the list. For a vast proportion of the 
days on which the New York lonshoremen struck, the Times covered the 
story as though its readers were a group of middle-class traders with 
literate clerks whose interest was confined, like Venetian merchants, solely 
to the date when the ships would come or go. The Times often tells us it is 
bigger than that. Its editors justify their pretensions by speaking vibrantly 
about the paper’s foreign coverage, and it is true that the Jimes has given 
roughly as much space to the British coalworkers’ strike as it did, say, to 
the stoppage of white steamfitters at the World Trade Center, who 
protested agreements which laid them off before black workers at the same 
site. 

During the dock strike, the Times managed to run two in- 
teresting and informative pieces on the front of its second section: one 
about stranded foreign seamen, and the other about the financial plight of 
workless longshoremen. They were oases in the desert. But the most 
culpable thing about the Times was that by the time it published a piece 
about the discomfort of the dock workers, on November 20, The Wall 
Street Journal had, two days earlier, reported the start of maneuvers that 
were to end the strike. Indeed, if analysis of the strike coverage demon- 
strates anything, it is this: if the Times justifies its reputation as an in- 
ternational paper of note by the quality of its coverage of world politics, 
then The Wall Street Journal justifies a much less trumpeted reputation as 
a national newspaper of note (perhaps the only one) by the quality of its 
industrial coverage. There was nothing exciting in the Journal during the 
strike, but anyone who wanted to know what was happening could rely on 
the Journal to reveal it. It is the only newspaper that emerges from the 


analysis of this single situation with any credit—though there is no oc- 
casion for enthusiasm. 

The damning thing about the coverage of the dock strike was 
not just that it was incomplete: it was boring, too. It is not simply love of 
paradox that makes one point out that if the reporting had been less 
boring, it might have been more complete. But labor reporting was not 
always like this: there was a time after the Second World War when he 
started writing about the unions, Daniel Bell says, when the unions were 
the initiators of a huge social upheaval. They had sat in factories in places 
like Flint. Mich. to win recognition during the Thirties. Their leaders had 
sat on Government-controlled wage and price boards during the War. 
They were treated with respect and fear, and, among the loyal, some real 
affection. It was worth being a reporter then, says Bell, simply to discover 
how far union power would go. 

Murray Kempton doesn’t exactly disagree, though he is more 
critical than Bell of his contemporaries. Reporting was interesting then, he 
admits, but partly because the papers were ten years behind the times. 
During the Forties, they discovered trade union organization and the 
struggle for recognition, but that had all really happened in the Thirties. 
During the Fifties they discovered that the mobs had seriously infiltrated 
the unions, though that had also begun ten years earlier. Late or not, 
newspapers concentrated heavily on the unions while the McClellan 
Committee was investigating them and while Victor Reisl was recovering 
from the blinding attack by hoodlums who didn’t like what he was writing 
about their attempt to take over the Teamsters. The atmosphere alienated 
men like Bell and Kempton. They quit, and when the era of the mobs was 
over, there really was not too much left, except an established, rich, and 
increasingly conservative trade union movement which exercised rather 
more influence than Democratic Party politicians cared to admit during 
election years. And that alienated the young men who might have taken 
the places of Bell and Kempton. 

Gene Roberts applied himself to the reason why they were not 
replaced, at the Institute of Collective Bargaining’s Miami conference. 
“Why the lack of interest?” he asked, and answered, “I suspect it is 
precisely because the labor movement has become so highly in- 
stitutionalized....labor doesn’t seem dynamic to young reporters in the way 
that the civil rights movement, or the peace movement, or the student 


The trouble appears to be that the unions 
have got stuck, and that labor reporting 
has got stuck with them. Newspapers think 
of the unions exactly as the unions super-_ 
ficially appear --- secure, not uncomfortable, 
a bit arrogant and thoughtless and selfish, 
and... supporters of the war in Vietnam. 


movement, or the environmental movement seem dynamic.” This is true— 
though it is an odd thing (which would disturb conspiracy theorists on the 
Left) that the established institutions of the Center should be less well 
reported than the neo-revolutionary movements of the Left, especially as 
there are minority movements, especially civil rights and peace, within the 
unions themselves. 

The trouble appears to be that the unions have got stuck, and 
that labor reporting has got stuck with them. Newspapers think of the 
unions exactly as the unions superficially appear—secure, not un- 
comfortable, a bit arrogant and thoughtless and selfish, and, on tiie whole, 
supporters of the war in Vietnam. It is not a particularly attractive image, 
but it is not the one that labor reporters need necessarily concentrate on. 
Kempton points out the one thing that newspapers rarely investigate about 
working men: their work—the actual job they do, as well as the conditions 
they do it under and the people they do it for. “The trouble with labor 
reporters,” he says, “is that they don’t know what it is like to work. They 
are removed from the reality of other people’s lives.” (He reminds one of 
what the father of novelist Patrick Skene Catling, I think it was, once said: 
“Journalism is better than working.”) 


hen the union becomes the establishment, an anti- 
establishment movement will grow in factories and mines and farms; and 
stories about minorities do get space in papers. So do stories about the 
efforts of the established union leaders to destroy budding oppostion. It 
could be that the Kempton ten-year-delay syndrome is at work again: there 
may well be a revolution taking place inside the unions now, but we are 
fated not to hear of it for another decade, because there is no one writing 
now to tell us whether the suspicions are justified. It’s a pity. 
I think if I were a Young Man in a Hurry, I'd write to Gene 
Roberts, or the Daily News, or even to the Post, and seek my fortune where 
the workers are. 
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MISSILE FIRE 


Thomas Gordon Plate may be eminently qualified to edit a section of 
Newsday on Long Island, but on the basis of his “Once More into the Gap” 
piece (December, 1971) he is not a qualified analyst of coverage of the arms 
race. Knowledgeable criticism, even if it stings, is one thing. But Mr. Plate 
served up a misinformed polemic which I choose not to ignore because it 
just might mislead some of your less sophisticated readers. 

Underlying his article are these premises: 1) the Defense 
Department is “virtually the sole source” of hard information and analysis 
on the Soviet strategic program. 2) Its hard-sell “worst case” view of the 
arms race is uncritically parroted by the press. 3) If only the lapdog 
Pentagon press would bestir itself to check with outside experts “for a 
different slant,” the truth and the public interest would be better served. I 
will not speak for other reporters. But as for myself, I regularly discuss the 
shifting strategic balance with a good many experts in and out of the 
Pentagon, in and out of government. 

If Mr. Plate had observed one of the fundamental rules of solid 
and fair reporting, before parroting the charges of some largely unnamed, 
untapped, and, I must assume, uninformed outside experts, he might have 
checked with me and learned, for example: That rather than not write it as 
I see it for fear of having sources dry up, I am currently the subject of 
another government investigation, one of many such over the last nine 
years of writing on military affairs. One predictable result of such in- 
vestigations is to scare and inhibit sources. 

This particular F.B.I. probe, about a story on arms control, has 
been pursued for five months, without letup. Rather than believing, as Mr. 
Plate does, that my sources are solely or primarily in the Pentagon, the 
F.B.I., I'm informed, has interviewed 112 (112) officials in the State 
Department alone. Very many more have been interrogated, as well, in the 
Pentagon, the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, the National 
Security Council staff, the Central Intelligence Agency, the Senate, and 
various think tanks and universities. Lie detector tests were used in at least 
two different departments that I know of. 

Obviously the F.B.I. is not as well informed as Mr. Plate or it 
wouldn’t be casting so wide a net. 

As for slant or bias, there has been too much of it in official 
Pentagon statements on the arms race, as there also has been from the 
group of academics in the Northeast who appear to be Mr. Plate’s primary 
source of information. It’s the job of a good reporter to try to discern the 
biases, and talk to enough knowledgeable specialists of various persuasions 
to offer, as best he is able, a balanced account in a very complex area. 

I admit I don’t come as close to the ideal as often as I would 
like. But I try. How about you, Mr. Plate? 


—William Beecher 
The New York Times 
Washington, D.C. 


T. G. Plate replies: Everyone knows that the Nixon Administration would 
prefer that the 7imes and other newspapers print only the news that Ron 
Ziegler certifies as fit for public consumption. But the particular FBI in- 
vestigation to which Beecher refers in his letter is not analogous, as im- 
plied, to such overt attempts at intimidation as say, the Daniel Schorr 
affair. Nor is it particularly germane to an objective evaluation of the press’ 
role in the creation of myths about the nuclear arms race. This FBI probe 
came about largely as a result of a bitter Soviet protest after the Times and 
other papers ran stories revealing significant elements in the U.S. SALT 
portfolio. 

Many people—including myself and other “less sophisticated 
readers” of [MORE]—are quite familiar with the difficulties newsmen 
encounter in attempting to cover Nixon’s Washington. But it is doubtful 
whether we should be required to regard the mere existence of FBI 
snooping as evidence one way or the other of the quality and independence 
of the coverage of the nuclear arms race—or any other beat for that 
matter. The only relevant data are the specific content and play of the 
stories themselves. It is these elements that my article dealt with—not 
whether Beecher lunches furtively with counter-culture physicists. And it 
is the specific content of my critique that Beecher mysteriously chooses to 
ignore. 
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A CLEVELAND FIRST 


Writing in the January issue of (MORE), Nat Hentoff says that Abbie 
Hoffman’s Steal This Book was not reviewed anywhere in the overground 
press before it was reviewed in The New York Times. Not true. I reviewed 
the book for The Cleveland Press some time before its Times review. If 
memory serves, the Times reviewer made the same mistake Hentoff did, 
claiming the Times review was the first. 


—Charles Stella 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ONE VOICE? 


The situation inside the Village Voice is very complicated, and no short 
article could convey all the nuances. But we do wish to set the record 
straight about our attitude towards Clark Whelton, since it was 
misrepresented in your piece. We do not oppose Clark’s articles running in 
the paper. We are pleased by the diversity of the Voice. When we disagree 
with Clark, we disagree openly in print. We like him and your little mistake 
was unfortunate. 
—Jack Newfield 
Paul Cowan 
New York 


STAR FEVER... 


continued from page li 


in a two-year muckrake of television. In a recent lawsuit filed against CPB, 
which Washington is watching closely, the Project contends that PBS 
violates the Public Broadcasting Act, which prohibits CPB from func- 
tioning as a network. The project argues that PBS is essentially CPB’s 
surrogate, despite the paper distinction. The Network Project seeks local 
control by the true communities, not by the local elites so dear to the 
White House. Here, as elsewhere, the apparent congruence of Republican 
and radical decentralization demands soon breaks down. 

Significantly, the battle for control of stations that call 
themselves “public” has never really been waged on a local level. The 
embryonic citizens’ movement to make broadcasters more community- 
oriented has been directed almost exclusively at commercial TV. With the 
exception of a few isolated challenges to Southern stations that rejected 
integrated programming, nobody has ever tried to demand that a public 
TV station be responsive to the public. The majority of public TV stations 
are still tightly controlled by state or local education authorities. As public 
TV aims for increased visibility, more public interest challenges like the 
Network Project’s will be mounted. But long-term financing is still years 
away. For the moment, say the battle-weary veterans of public TV in- 
fighting, New York’s WNET may be kicking up its heels, but it can’t last. 
They point out that even Channel 13 is ultimately dependent on establish- 
ment money, which can dry up faster than you can say “The Great 
American Dream Machine.” Indeed, in some quarters the sentiment is 
widespread that everything is back to square one. Douglass Cater, the man 


‘ responsible for the grand design, is going back to the mountain (Aspen) 


with a five-year grant to make a new study of television. One of his first 
efforts will be a March conference to try and rescue his child from the 
wolves and revive what used to a consensus favoring permanent federal 
financing. But the outlook is very bleak. 


[HELLBOX 


continued from page 2 





of Peter .Arnett, the wire service's Pulitzer Prize-winning Vietnam 
correspondent, are subject to control by management. Arnett, who has 
beena special correspondent in the U.S. for the past 18 months, was asked 
by NET last fall to return to the war zone on assignment for the Bill Moyers 
program. He sought permission to take the job during his vacation but was 
turned down by general manager Wes Gallagher. “They're watching over 
me pretty jealously in the Vietnam area,” says Arnett. “I suspect that if this 
had been a program about Mexico or Germany, nobody would have given 
a damn.” Arnett doesn't think The AP was concerned about possible 
political implications of the broadcast: “This was a matter of competition.” 
He doesn't object to the fact that foreign correspondents are not permitted 





to freelance, but the feels that The AP is “overprotective” of reporters 
based in the U.S. 

The most ticklish issue is management's prerogative to decide 
when the integrity of The AP might be besmirched. In the contract, the 
difficulty of defining precise instances is acknowledged, and the sub- 
sequent wording is vague. “It is not enough for us within the organization 
to know that a staffer’s outside activities do not adversely affect his work 
for The AP. It is often a question of whether outsiders could misun- 
derstand or misinterpret this work. We try to resolve these situations on 
the basis of common sense, neither disregarding the practicalities nor 
looking under the bed for skeletons.” In a telephone interview, Jack 
Cappon. general news editor, stressed the importance of retaining The 
AP's “impartiality.” 

For some writers, the matter of identification is more or less 
academic since they don't regard the AP logo as an asset. For the most 
part, depth, reflection and graceful prose are thought of as frosting at The 
AP, which strives for speed, objectivity and accuracy, perhaps in that 
order. A former AP staffer, Nick Pileggi, says he never impressed anyone 
by admitting where he was from. Pileggi's experience, incidentally, is a 
pathetic reflection on the news service's attitude towards its employees. 
During his 16 years asa legman with the New York local, Pileggi was never 
given a chance to write. For the last six of these years, he developed a 
notable reputation on the outside. When he decided to quit in October, 
1968, he ascended to Wes Gallagher's office for the first time in his AP 
career. He left the general manager a note, which read, in part: “There 
must be something wrong when, as in my case, I could be assigned by The 
New York Times Sunday Magazine, The Saturday Evening Post, Esquire, 
Holiday, Venture, Harper’s and New York Magazine (all enclosed) and yet 
not be assigned more at The AP than weather charts and local police 
stories." Gallagher, it seems, had not realized that such a talent had gone 
unrecognized at The AP. He apologized, and Pileggi was offered a more 
glamorous position. By this time, it was too late. 


[MORE] 


Not long ago, Charles H Keating Jr., a lawyer in Cincinnati and founder of 
Citizens for Decent Literature, filed a suit to force the closing of a local 
movie theatre as ‘a public nuisance for showing obscene films (and) 
causing moral pollution to the community.” Keating is also an attorney for 
American Financial Corp., which owns the Cincinnati Enquirer, on whose 
board he sits. After entering his suite, Keating presented Brady Black, the 
newspaper's vice president and editor, with a story on the subject that he 
wanted run verbatim——even to the headline, a two-line exercise with a 
period at the end of each line. The five-paragraph story was conveyed to 
managing editor Jess Shaffer, a former Washington correspondent for the 
Enquirer and city editor Robert Harrod, both of whom resisted without 
SUCCESS. 

The item was published on page one in all five editions of 
November 18, 1971, just as Keating had submitted it — except for the 
insertion at Harrod’s insistence of two attributions, one pointing out that 
“Keating...said he is now going after.a local skin-flick...” and the other that 
“Keating said he is hopeful that the procedure used in the current action 
will be followed in cities across the country where similar theaters are 
operating.” As a result, more than a dozen staffers warned of possible 
resignations, and the Enquirer Editorial Employees Professional 
Association, an organization a bit more aggressive than the traditional 
company union is supposed to be, challenged the company under a 
contract clause citing employer-employze mutual interest in maintenance 


of professional standards. 


Follow-up: In our January issue Nat Hentoff discussed the way in which 
newspapers and magazines censor advertising they deem objectionable. A 
few additional recent examples have since come to our attention. If you've 
never heard of a satirical work by A.M. Ducovny called, I'm in Bed with 
the President and Mao Tse Tung is Knocking on the Door, that may be 
because The New York Times and the Los Angeles Times rejected its ad, a 
reproduction of the book's cover, which showed a naked girl on horse- 
back. Then the publisher, Ashley Books, sent an ad sans picture to 
Times (N.Y.) and was again turned down. A key figure in such decision- 
making is J. J. Furey, manager of the Times’ advertising acceptability 
department. “We consider the title to be unduly disrespectful of the 
President and heads of state,” Furey told us. He conceded that he'd never 
even seen the book. The same two papers exhibited a similar deference to 
Presidential sensibilities when Grove Press sought advertising for “Tricia’s 
Wedding,’ a film starring the Cockettes, a San Francisco-based troupe of 
female impersonators. Times (L.A.) refused to reprint an excerpt of its own 





review (critic Kevin Thomas had dubbed the film an “utterly outrageous, 
hilarious...travesty”), and Times (N.Y.) caused such a fuss over the content 
of the ad, which contained a blurb from Rolling Stone calling the film 
“decadent...vulgar,” that the picture never played its scheduled run at 
Manhattan's Evergreen Theater. (It was seen later, however, in con- 
junction with a live production by the Cockettes that was advertised in the 
Times.) The Chicago Tribune transformed the title into “Princess’ Wed- 
ding” after securing the permission of the exhibitor. 

The original ad for the Otto Preminger film, “Such Good 
Friends,” depicted a portion of the “black book” in which the dying 
protagonist had recorded the specifics of his extramarital affairs. The ad 
appeared in the Times (L.A.) and the Village Voice, but the Times (N.Y.) 
found the references to “2 times (reg.)” and “3 times (post.)” offensive and 
requested that the latter notation be scratched out. The Motion Picture 
Association, which approves advertising for rated movies, agreed with the 
Times, and a new ad was submitted to the press. In the Lois Gould best- 
seller upon which the film was based, the heroine has a rough time 
deciphering her husband's code for his sexual activities, but apparently the 
Times figured that the general public would not find the notes obscure. 


Of all the proper names a journalism review ought not misspell, John Peter 
Zenger is near the top of the list. But in noting last month the predilection 
of A.M. Rosenthal for traveling about to pick up awards for publishing the 
Pentagon Papers and then recording this “news” in the Times (of which he 
is managing editor), we reported that he was due in Scottsdale on January 
14 to accept the University of Arizona's John Peter Zengler award. John 
Peter Zenger, of course, was the defendant in the famous 1735 case that 
established the first important victory for freedom of the press in the 
colonies. He was also a printer, and doubtless had little tolerance for such 
typographical errors. We shall look more sharply in the future. .. .For the 
record, Rosenthal did go to Arizona to gather up the award, a fact that was 
duly noted the next day in the Times. 
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Are you seeking employment, or looking for a different kind of job, do 
you have a manuscript you want to sell, or a newspaper you want to 
buy, or do you need a new editor or young reporter? Want to ex- 
change ideas with others in journalism or publishing? 


Take advantage of this SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER...send 
us your Classified advertisement and we will run it FREE in an extra 
issue for each issue you buy. 


Rates: 25c per word paid in advance. 
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INTERESTING San Francisco professor seeks unsolemn longhaired woman 
20 to 30 for exchange correspondence, friendship, weekend and vacation 
visits. Box M (MORE). (3) 





FREE LITERATURE. Young Atheist League, Box 244, Seattle, Washington 
98111. (3) 





SINGLE? FIND YOUR IDEAL MATE. Nationwide Computerized Matching. 
Write: ELITE DATING, Box 64, Radio City, New York City 10019. (3) 





WRY IDEAS—catalog, 25c (deductible from first order). Wry Idea Co., Box 
178-Z, Rye, N.Y. 10580. (7) 








WRITERS 








WRITERS, ARTISTS, for assignments for commercial publications. Editor, Box 
530-M, No. Hollywood, California. 91603 (2) 





WRITERS “UNSALABLE"’ BOOK MANUSCRIPT. TRY AUTHOR AID 
ASSOCIATES, Dept. 110, 340 East 52nd Street, New York City 10022. (3) 





IS CRIME YOUR HOBBY? Needed: free-lance journalist whose interest lies 
in crime: historical and political. “Mobster Times” wants you if you can write 
about crime in a positive way. Send material to: Mobster Times, Box 431, 
N.Y.C. 10011. (3) 





$10 DAILY WRITING SHORT ARTICLES AT HOME. Begin immediately! 
Copyrighted report reveals how, where. Send $1.00 Florestano Pagano, Dept. 
56 Parker Ave., Hawthorne, N.J.07506. (3) 





YOUR RESUME—write it yourself! Instructions, samples, forms: $2.95. 
Resume Company, 359 Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022. (3) 





RESEARCH, WRITING, REWRITING, EDITING. Ferrari Mss, 123 W. 13 St. 
New York City 10011. (5) 
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25 percent OFF virtually all new general interest hardcover (only) books 
including current bestsellers. 48 hour service on 5,000,000 books. Add 39c 
handling. BOOK QUICK, Box 330, D8, Pluckemein, N.J., 07978. (3) 





PICASSO 347 EROTICA—Magnificent First Edition in two volumes. Few only 
at $100. Brochure available. Buckley’s Books, 1106 Yonge, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. (3) 





THE UNSATISFIED MAN, Colorado's journalism review. $6.’ year, or write 
for free sample. Dept. M, Box 18470, Denver, Colo. 80218. (5) 





LABOR CLASSIC of 1894, THE PULLMAN STRIKE, (Carwardine) now 
reprinted by Illinois Labor History Society, Room 1900, 205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 60606. $8.00 cloth. .. $2.50 paper. . . Nice Gift. (3) 





READ THE GUARDIAN - radical newsweekly for national and international 
news, an independent slant, and analysis from a Marxist viewpoint. Special 
ten-week trial subscription: $1.00. Guardian Dept. M, 32 W. 22nd St., New 
York, N.Y. 10010. (Full year $10., student $5.) (3) 
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LINGERIE & LOUNGEWEAR, lovely new fashions direct from manufacturer. 
Catalog 25c. Money Back Guarantee. SOLETTE FASHIONS, Box 350, Dept. 
400, Yeadon, Pa. 19050 (4) 





NEWSPAPER STATIONERY Needs no envelope! Sampler of six historic 
reprints and three gold seals $1.00 postpaid. The Newspaper Collector's 
Gazette, 630 Kiowa, Leavenworth, KS 66048. (3) 





TRAVEL 








WHAT'S HAPPENING in the Caribbean? Fast-changing islands covered 
comprehensively in probing independent newsletter. Special offer: $10 
yearly. $1 brings samples. Caribbean News, Blue Suite, 507 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. (5) 
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Soft Times For Wall Street 


BY CHRIS WELLES 


Businessmen who opened The New York Times to the financial section on 
the morning of November |! were greeted by a three-column photograph 
atop the page of Paul A. Salomone. the new president of the New York 
sen ot Gumbel What had Salomone done to mert such prominence 
he Ht business page o! ans most influential mee ypaper 
IMBEES WHEE PUT STRESS ON TES (BE TTER-TASTE TTEMS 
the headline Sahome re Story below further explained had 
showk! catapult os inte a higher 
o® York Cay store. thes ny 

sear including leathers sue 


«At Home shins. including robes and “parame 


It the article seems of less than monumental significance. 1 is 
evertheless representative of the James coverage of the world of business 
snd tinance The same newspaper that invited goverament censure and 
egal challenge by publishing the Pentagon Papers. that has won 1 Pulttver 
Prizes tor ots international nahenal, and metropolitan reporting. that 
egards as routine the creation of a four-man task force to produce the 

st authorntative and complete account of the Arica tragedy to appear in 
Ins HER SPaper or Magazine — this same newspaper regularly publishes a 
business and f cial section of astonishing mediwerty. Day after day. it ts 
nore na Mand. tedious. disorganized and turgully-writen 
Tithe previous days handouts and spot news events. mere surfaces 
ales bereft of even the most rudimentary analysis. explanation 

jor or perspective 

Feckless financial coverage. of course. is by no means unique 
tothe Jomes Indeed. 1 ts endemic to the press as a whole. Though a few 
business publications, notably The Wall Street Journal and Fortune. olen 
scrutinize business with commendable tough-mindedness. most of the 
pation newspapers and magazines seem possessed by acute 
schvophrema. Eduors whose adrenal glands pump furiously at the 
prospect of exposing a state senator with his hand in the will for a few 
hundred dollars teadfastly shrink from an investigation of a possible price 
fixing conspiracy among several large corporations with a cost to con 
sumers in the millions. Magazines that will spend months gathering 
evidence for an exposé of a mayor Mafia leader seem to have little interest 
in the equally odious machinations of a high corporate executive 

One obvious reason for this neglect is economic. State senators 
and Mafia leaders do not buy advertising space (at least not directly). But 


an equally important reason is the still-persisient belief that business is 
woherently dull and obscure. that it is nothing but an arcane world of in 
decipherable charts and incomprehensible jargon that few people care 
about and even fewer understand. Though the behavior of a few large 
corporations has a much greater effect on the average family than. say 
pornography or the results of most political elecnions, the effect is more 
ittuse ane less sensational. and therefore. in the view of many editors, less 
lesersing of coverage. Then. too. there is the = matier of sheer sloth 
Keporting 1s almost always easier in non-business areas. The Justice 
Department and the FBI are usually eager to supply Mafia investigators 
trom the press with non-atiributable background, leads, and wiretap and 
aher sursedlance data. Politwians are usually willing to provide 
derogatory information on their opponents. Members of federal agencies 
know well how an adroit leak can effect policy changes. For all the 
plaudits the Times deserves for publishing them. the Pentagon Papers were 
still essentially a press release from Daniel Elisberg. Getting behind the 
handouts in business and finance. however, is much more difficult 
Husiness ts 4 relatively closed society where the common interest in a 
healthy market environment ts generally stronger than competitive dif 
erences over precise market shares. Most companies do not feel ac 
countable to anyone but their (even then the is 
usually perfunctory) and prefer to release little more than routine fMackery 
snd the barest minimum of financial information required by the Securities 
und Exchange Commission 





If any publication ought to be able to overcome these 
problems. it should be one with the sophistication, power, and financial 
resources of the Times. Instead, in the opinion of almost all the many 
financial journalists (including a surprising number of Times business 
reporters! whom | interviewed im researching this article. u seems to be 
deculedly sensitive about them. The degree to which press releases. un 
embellished spot news. and public relations trivia dominate the business 
section can be seen by an analysis of its Monday-Saturday coverage during 
last August and September. During the 52 days, the section ran 590 articles 
on ws first page. Some 362 were simple accounts of the previous day's 
events. Twenty-three were what might be called features, usually of less 
than overpowering importance: new tiny radio receivers floor brokers at 
the New York Stock Exchange use for communication; the promotion of 
rirdwatching in this country by Japanese interested (continued on page 10) 
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Tin ereatest dangers to ttherty lurk in the insudiuus encroachment by men 
eal well-meanme bur wah undervandne—lusice Branders 


We waar ro undervand Damet Elishere —FBi agem durmg imerroganon 
* 4 Cambndge cumen 


Sunce carly summer. two grand jury panels — «ne in Los Angeles and the 
other in Boston — have been looking into a sanety of alleged crimes in 
conection aith the enauthonzed publicanon ot The Defense Deparimen: 
Mistory of U mted States Decision-making in \.einam. a & a The Pen 
tagen Papers. The Los Angeles grand jury has alread: indicted Daniel 
Filsberg The Boston imvesugation probably «ll rescit im more in 
dhctments. Neil Sheehan. of The New York Times. Susan Sheehan. his wile 
and a enter tor The New Yorker. and Professor Howard Zina of Bosion 
{ anerwty are among the aames often mentioned. Movt news accounts of 
the Fitsberg case todae have tried to keep the facts of the wide-ranging 
proceedings im order. mo casy task. Analysis and interpretation of the 
events. however. has bees scant. Only Sanford J. Ungar's excellent article 
on the editorial page of The Washington Posi of October 28 has managed 
to convey some of the complexities of the case. And no one yet has fully 
shared with the audience those key epiphanies that illuminate the entire 
Elisberg grand jury episode 

There is. for example, the Keystone Kops side of the govern- 
ment's efforts. Goverament imvestigators have been pursuing the irail of 
the Pentagoe Papers from Santa Monica — where Elisberg has already 
indicated he Xeroszed the papers while working at The Rand Corporation 
— to the editorial offices of the Times, The Post. The Boston Globe and 
other media. But imstead of staying with that rather straightforward 
asugnment. (he mvestigators have wandered mto such 
tangential—tegal thickets a5 senatorial immunny. 

and the rumaby of wire tap evidence. The private 

cuizen’s tendency to laugh at some of these tangie-footed maneuvers has 
been tempered. however. by the empact of some other government actions. 
and the diligent agents 
seem intent on talking to all ins 








peopie—trom 
and MIT colleagucs—have been vised by the FBI. Bur none of the FBI 


thoroughness in Cambridge has had quite the chilling effect as that 
achieved by the agents in Califorma who showed up at the home of Damel 
Etisberg ’s firs wife at ~ ¥0 a.m. and subpoenaed his teen-age son for a 400 
a.m. appearance in the Los Angeles court, where the boy had to testify for 
more than two hours Residents of Harlem may have long been used to that 
kind of knock on the door, but the white middie class of academia is not— 
ser 
The tact that the “real” grand jury investigation story has not 
heen told in better detail may be deplorable. but. in the opinion of some of 
the people caught up in the case. it is at least consistent with past media 
serformance “The Pentagon Papers show that we didn't do enough 
eporting betore and we're not doing enough now.” says one well-known 
arter The relatnwe imattention is also understandable to a degree. Grand 
Jury proceedings are strictly secret. any disclosures of what occurs. 
whether by a grand jury member of by an official assisting in the 
prosecution. 1s punishable. Witnesses. however. are free to discuss their 
testimony. Aside from a considerate clerk or two in the downtown Boston 
Post Office Buidling where the Federal District Court ts located. reporters 
are on thew own im a murky proceeding. The entire Pentagon Papers case 
1s ambiguous even to lawyers. Elisberg has {reely admitted that he gave the 
documents to the newspapers, but he denies any harm to the national 
interest. The statue the Government says he transgressed is 18USC793, the 
Espionage Act. His lawyers will probably argue — when the case comes (o 
trial — that the documents have only historical and scholarly value now 
and therefore that the 18USC793 penalties invoked by the government do 
not apply 
The overall direction of the government case emanates from 
Robert Mardian, head of the Department of Justice's Internal Security 
Division in Washington. Mardian gets his cues from his boss. Attorney 
General John Mitchell. By most accounts, he needs little prompting. He is 
a Goldwater conservative and Southern strategist. “Mardian is a 1950's 
mind.” says one correspondent. “He sees subversion everywhere. and he 
doesn't give a shit about civil liverties.” (Like so many others around the 
case. the correspondent was, .alking only for background.) Special oaths of 
office im the name of thy < Justice Department lawyers—Paul C. Vincent 
of the Internal Security Division in Washington, and David R. Nissen and 
Warren P. Reese from Justice's Los Angeles and San Diego offices — have 
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been filed with the Clerk of the U.S. District Court in Boston. These oaths 
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